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FATHER MARQUETTE EXPLORING THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


This is Minnesota’s centennial year! We at Marquette National Bank take 
special pride in the historical significance of our name. History reveals that 
Father Marquette and all the courageous men and women who followed him 
into the Minnesota wilderness were responsible for the foundations of our 
growing community. 

We at Marquette have an assumed responsibility and confidence in our 
community’s future. We stand ready to be of assistance in providing every 
possible financial and personal service to our correspondent banks. 


MORE AND MORE independent bankers of the .Y Gyo 
Upper Midwest are turning to the friendly 

Marquette National Bank for all of their the 
correspondent banking needs. 


BANKERS have come to depend on Mar- 
quette’s complete facilities and the experi- 


ence of men who take a personal interest in i _ ? 
banking problems. Bi s Otte H. Preus 


MARQUETTE’'S representatives will consider Vice President 
it a privilege to have the opportunity of 


discussing our complete correspondent bank- 
DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


ing facilities with you, at your convenience. 


He MARQUETTE (on(/ BANK 
OF MINNEAPOLIS “Yueh at argu FE 3-541 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A LEGAL QUESTION 


To The Editor: 

I believe you and your readers will be in- 
terested in a letter I sent recently to Wil- 
liam Rogers, attorney-general of the United 
States. The legal question raised is one of 
vital importance to independent bankers. 
Here’s the letter: 

The National Bank Act, which is in- 
cluded in the proposed Financial Institu- 
tions Act, S. 1451, in Section 12, Chapter 
3, Title I, states, without change from the 
original act, that a national banking asso- 
ciation can be organized “by any number of 
natural persons, not less in any case than 
five.” It, therefore, seems to us that unless 
you can legally call a corporation a “natu- 
ral person,” a corporation can have no part 
in the organization of a national bank. 

The approval of an application to or- 
ganize a national bank by natural persons, 
when it is known that these natural persons 
are the agents behind whom a corporation 
is hiding and it is the intention to issue all 
but qualifying shares to a corporation, and 
in fact give such corporation an option on 
the very shares that such agents would 
nominally acquire in order to become di- 
rectors, we believe is immoral and illegal. 

In the course of the hearings on HR 2674, 
on March 1, 1955, this point was raised and 
one of the members of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency stated in re- 
gard to a quotation from the opinion of the 
Honorable Frederick W. Lehmann, Solici- 
tor-General, dated November 6, 1911, “. . . 
that we may find out what, if anything, has 
been done under that, and if anything has 
ever been done to repeal it or to render it 
ineffective, in the way of a subsequent 
opinion by the same source, or by law, regu- 
lation, or otherwise. . . .” 

We, however, do not believe that an 
opinion from your office ever was obtained. 
Would it be possible for such an opinion to 
be rendered at this time? 

This question is particularly pertinent 
now, because since the enactment of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System has been confronted with a number 
of applications for approval of the organi- 
zation of national banks by bank holding 
corporations. 

In testifying before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on S. 1118, June 
23, 1954, we referred to a number of deci- 
sions to the effect that a corporation can 
not do indirectly what it is prohibited by 
law from doing directly. 

In testifying before the Senate and House 
Committees on Banking and Currency in 
regard to the various bank holding com- 
any bills on which hearings had been 
held, we repeatedly quoted from the opin- 
ion of the U. S. Solicitor-General above re- 
ferred to. 

His conclusions, which seem to have a di- 
rect bearing on the question presented 
above, unless superseded by some Congres- 
sional action or subsequent opinion from 
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your office mean, we believe, that it is il- 
legal for natural persons to act as agents 
for a corporation in the organization of a 
national bank. 

But, if this is not so, then it would seem 
that we should take steps at this time, when 
the revision of the national bank act and 
other acts dealing with financial institutions 
is under study by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, to secure such an 
amendment or clarification of the language 
that would bring the act definitely in line 
with the will and intent of Congress in 
enacting the national bank act in the first 
place. 

We hope that we can have an opinion 
from you at an early date. 

Because of the interest in this matter 
previously indicated, we are sending copies 
of this letter to the Honorable Brent 
Spence, chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, to the Honor- 
able Wright Patman, the member of the 


Gooer. Photo 








Most people, when a camera 
lens is pointed their way, feel 
lonely, self conscious and un- 
easy, a combination that invari- 
ably results in a photo which the 
subject wishes never had been 
taken. In contrast is the easy self 
assurance of an old pro like Sen- 
ator Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota, who faces a battery 
of cameras in this photo and 
gives the appearance of enjoying 
the experience. 

The picture, showing televi- 
sion and newspaper cameramen 
photographing the smiling sena- 
tor, was taken at a news confer- 
ence he held preceding his ap- 
pearance at the IBA convention 
in Dallas. 





committee who expressed the opinion this 
matter should be looked into, and to Hon- 
orable Emanuel Celler, chairman of the 
Committee of the Judiciary, House of Rep- 


resentatives. 
HARRY J. HARDING 


Honorary President 

Independent Bankers Association 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
Pleasanton, California 


SAVINGS AND LOAN BRANCHES 
To The Editor: 


The bankers in Illinois are quite excited 
about the fact that a Chicago savings and 
loan association has branches in National 
Tea stores accepting savings from National 
Tea customers. 

Possibly there is no law or regulation in 
the state of Illinois prohibiting such a pro- 
cedure but there should be a regulation 
against this if for no other reason than 
banks cannot do likewise. 

Have you heard about this commotion 
and what do you think should be done 


about it? 
H. L. HARSCH 


Vice President and Cashier 
The First National Bank 
Peoria, Illinois 


To The Editor: 

I am enclosing a clipping from our local 
newspaper which highlights a problem | 
consider serious. 

The Western Montana Building & Loan 
Association of Missoula is soliciting “Sav- 
ings Accounts” through their local agent 
here in Hamilton. This, in effect, amounts 
to branch banking by the building and 
loan, a procedure that is absolutely pro- 
hibited to state banks in Montana. It seems 
to me that a building and Joan should not 
be able to do what a state bank is forbid- 
den to do. 

I know that the Independent Bankers 
Association would have to approach this 
on a national, rather than a state level. 
What is the general practice throughout 
the nation in regard to building & loan 
association procedure of this kind? Do 
federal laws permit building & loan associ- 
ations to solicit accounts in this manner? 

I also take exception to the phrase “Sav- 
ings Accounts” used in the advertisements 
in the newspaper here. This gives the im- 
pression that a person investing in the 
building and loan has a savings account 
similar to that in a bank. To the best of 
my knowledge, this is not the case. 

In effect, a person invests in the stock of 
the building and loan and can’t get his 
founds out when he wants to unless the 
building and loan happens to be in a posi- 
tion to pay. Otherwise, the investor’s claim 
is recorded and paid whenever funds are 
available. 

We have some information obtained from 
the Portland branch of the Federal Home 
and Loan Bank of San Francisco which 
reads as follows: 

“The term savings account is now used 
uniformly throughout the federal regula- 
tions and both Charter N and K is widely 
used by federal associations in advertising 
and other descriptive material. The Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board does not take the 
position that use of the term “savings ac- 
count” must be qualified in any manner or 
be identified as representing a shareholders 
interest in a federal savings and loan asso- 
ciation.” 

This would indicate that around the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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SUPERMARKET ‘GIMMICK’ 





FHLB Orders End to Savings 
Service Offered by Stores 


A supermarket savings transmittal 
service instituted by the First Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association 
of Chicago, in co-operation with the 
National Tea Company, has been 
ruled illegal by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Washington, D.C. 

In response to a query by the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, Wil- 
liam J. Hallahan, FHLB board mem- 
ber, wrote Ben DuBois, association 
secretary, that the board had “made 
a determination that these arrange- 
ments were violative of the rules and 
regulations of the Federal Savings 
and Loan System.” 

The board ruled that the service 
constituted unauthorized branching. 

Mr. Hallahan said that notice of 
the board’s decision had been served 
on Chicago First Federal. The deci- 
sion by the board was reached April 
4, Mr. Hallahan said, and First Fed- 
eral had been instructed that “correc- 
tion of these violations must be made 
within 30 days of the receipt of such 
notice.” 

First Federal countered with an 
announcement it will go to court in 
an effort to upset the board ruling. 


Created Stir 


Announcement by National Tea and 
First Federal that the “shop-save 
service” was available at 10 of Na- 
tional’s supermarkets in the Chicago 
area created a stir in financial quar- 
ters. The announcement brought 
these immediate reactions: 

@ Banks challenged the arrange- 
ment, declaring it was of doubtful 
legality. A number of bankers pro- 
tested to state and federal agencies 
and the Independent Bankers Associ- 
ation. 

@ Illinois State Auditor Elbert S. 
Smith began an investigation to de- 
termine whether the grocery chain 
was operating a savings and loan bus- 
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iness without a charter. 

@ The Cook County Council of 
Insured Savings Associations asked 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
in Washington for a speedy ruling on 
whether First Federal was violating 
federal regulations by participating 
in the plan. 

@ In the Chicago City Council, 
Alderman Nicholas J. Bohling asked 
Corporation Counsel John C. Mala- 
niphy to determine the plan’s legal- 
ity and report back on how the city 
could control such operations. 


How Plan Worked 


Briefly, the savings transmittal 
service works like this: 

In the 10 supermarkets where the 
new service was offered, National Tea 
customers may leave funds for in- 
vestment in First Federal shares and 
fill out withdrawal slip applications. 

H. V. McNamara, National Tea 
president, said funds to be invested 
in share accounts are forwarded to 
First Federal. Withdrawal slips also 
are transmitted, with the checks to 
be mailed by the savings and loan di- 
rectly to customers. 

Mr. McNamara commented, “The 
service will be operated within the 
stores at already existing customer 
service centers and will fit in nicely 
with the present services provided, 
such as the purchase of American 
Express money orders.” 


‘Agent for the Customer’ 


Mr. McNamara also said that in 
the transactions, National Tea was 
acting as agent for its customers and 
not the association. He asserted, “Na- 
tional Tea is simply acting for the cus- 
tomer. It is no different than if the 
housewife asked a trusted friend to 
perform a savings transaction in her 
behalf.” 

Apparently, the “agent for the cus- 


tomer” concept was the one which 
was supposed to make the service 
immune from federal regulation on 
the branching of federal savings and 
loans. This regulation declares that 
any association must get prior ap- 
proval from the FHLB board of di- 
rectors before opening a branch. 

According to Mr. McNamara, de- 
tails of the transmittal service were 
studied thoroughly before the plan 
was put into operation. He declared, 
“Our legal department and the legal 
department of First Federal said we 
were within the law and on that basis 
we went ahead with it.” 


Sen. Fulbright 
Will Talk at 
PBA Convention 


An address by the Honorable J. 
William Fulbright, United States sen- 
ator from Arkansas, will climax the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
64th Annual Convention at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, May 25-28. 

Senator Fulbright, who will discuss 
national issues, will speak at the con- 
cluding general session of the con- 
vention, Wednesday, May 28. 

Other feature speakers will be W. 
F. Rockwell Jr., president, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Jules I. Bogen, professor of fi- 
nance, The Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, New York Uni- 
versity, New York; Dr. Karl R. Bopp, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia; and Joseph C. Welman, 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, and president, Bank of 
Kennett, Kennett, Missouri. 

The convention will officially begin 
Monday morning, May 26. 
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CONVENTION ADDRESS 





Mind with ‘Intangible Sense 


Of Feel’ Most in Demand 


Today, I propose to speak as an edu- 
cator because ahead of this nation 
lies a formidable task of educating 
more people than ever before in the 
highly technical ways of an atomic 
age. 

Change has become so accelerated 
_ that many people—especially youth— 
assume that tomorrow will be so dif- 
ferent from today that it is not worth- 
while making plans for the future. 

We come pretty close to regarding 
our destiny as out of hand—and it is 
true that our fate may be sealed sud- 
denly by a human miscalculation, or 
a loss of temper, or a desperate 
gamble. 

Until recently, the United States 
was marching confidently toward the 
future, building its own pattern, be- 
lieving its destiny to be in its own 
hands. 

Today, the nation is absorbed in 
fateful competition with a power 
which puts in jeopardy both our na- 
tional security and our independence. 
We are no longer free to do as we 
like. The exigencies of the world situ- 
atio.: have encroached upon us and 
have increasingly circumscribed our 
areas of choice. We have to depend 
upon our Department of Defense as 
to how to invest our wealth and our 
effort. 


Topic Selected, Discarded 


My subject, as reported, is “The 
Tight-Brain Market.” When I got the 
invitation to make this speech, I felt 
flattered. I was impressed by the im- 
mense vista of time between last Au- 
gust and today, and I hugged myself 
with the thought that here indeed was 
proof of bankers’ caution and bank- 
ers’ planning. 

I made haste to accept, and because 
of the then tight money market, I 
selected the topic. I wrote a speech 
based on the analogy of the two 
markets. Several weeks ago, I was 
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About the Speaker. . . 


Dr. Donald L. Helfferich can 
speak with equal authority on 
banking or ed- 
ucation be- 
cause he holds 
top positions in 
both fields. He 
is executive 
vice president 
of the Upper 
Darby (Penn- 
sylvania) Na- 
tional Bank 
and has the same title at Ursinus 
College. Rarely spending more 
than half his time at the bank, he 
devotes the balance, less travel, 
to his duties at the college. He 
frequently states that he “runs 
the bank like a college and the 
college like a bank.” 

A descendant of nine genera- 
tions of ministers, Dr. Helfferich 
is a graduate of Yale University 
Law School. In his younger years 
he engaged in a variety of occu- 
pations, from professional actor 
and football player to restaurant 
proprietor and boxer. He has 
traveled widely and is well known 
as a gifted speaker. 





DR. HELFFERICH 





startled to learn that there was no 
longer a tight money market, so the 
analogy in my topic no longer had 
validity. | should have known better 
than relate a speech to the whimsies 
of any governmental agency. 
Thereupon, I wrote another speech. 
I kept the original title because, al- 
though matters of the brain cannot 
be directly related to the ebb and 
flow of money, I believe matters of 
the brain have very obvious applica- 
tions and more important implica- 
tions to us as bankers and as citizens. 


The brain is the base of all the 
complexities that make us behave 
like human beings. It is through the 
brain that we perceive things, that 
we remember things. It is in the brain 
we form judgments, make decisions, 
control emotions, determine our fu- 
ture conduct and that of our wives 
(or vice versa), form our ideas and 
relate ourselves to God. 


Bankers and Education 


I have a great respect for bankers. 
The very nature of your power makes 
you important. You are the leaders 
in your communities. You are a pow- 
er in political, social and economic 
affairs. Because of this power, you 
should take a position of leadership 
in the field of higher education. 

For many years, you have been 
leaders in vocational education, but 
vocational training for banking in the 
schools is a pure waste of time. You 
can do the job better in your own 
shops, but in your training program, 
you can’t teach patience, judgment, 
honesty, social compatability and re- 
spect for God. These values must be 
nurtured in the home and in the 
church and brought to full strength 
in our colleges. 


Historic Aspects 


The vocational aspects of banking 
have not changed in 6,000 years. 
Hammurabi established a bank that 
rented safe deposit boxes, had sav- 
ings accounts, made collateral loans 
and housed a form of Curb Exchange. 
He also designed the first Public 
Works Program. 

A thousand years later in Babylon, 
a farmer could finance his crops at 
the Government Bank, in a manner 
not too dissimilar from our Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

And I suspect the idea Joseph 
dreamed up for Egypt with his gran- 
aries was not too-unlike the sweet 
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Bank Building 
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one man may be a whiz in a quiz... but 


it takes a whole panel of experts to plan a bank 


The lone genius may sparkle in an isola- 
tion booth — but when it comes to plan- 
ning a bank, one man can’t know all the 
answers. Today, as banking becomes ever 
more complex, it takes a whole panel of 
experts — all of them specialists in this 
highly technical field — to solve the host 
of intricate problems involved. 

It takes group planning, group exper- 
ience, to eliminate costly guesswork —to 
make sure that every foot of space, every 


design detail contributes to operating 
efficiency, to attracting new customers, 
and to keeping present customers. 

When Bank Building Corporation plans 
and designs your new quarters project, 
you get the teamwork of skilled special- 
ists — operational analysts, designers, 
engineers, cost consultants, construction 
experts — who’ve completed over 3,300 
financial projects. Yet their combined 
services cost you no more! 


eatin 


iS. —" 


OF AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ ATLANTA e¢ AUSTIN 
Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International « Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 


Bank Building Corporation's 
specialized planning methods 
give you more for your new 
quarters investment! Send 
today for this new brochure 
that documents actual dollar 
savings realized through plan- 
ning. No obligation, of course. 
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AUBREY E. AUSTIN Jr., president of the Santa Monica (California) Commercial 
& Savings Bank, carves a cake during celebration of the bank’s 30th birthday. Mr. 
Austin, son of one of the bank’s founders, recently was elected vice president of 
the Independent Community Banks of Southern California. With him, from left, 
are Mrs. Amelia Kirk, assistant cashier; Mrs. Donna Swink, Escrow Department 
manager; Mrs. Frances Matheson of the Savings Department and Clyde Blinston, 


commercial teller. 
dream of our Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

During King Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign, Babylon had two large private 
banks. They accepted orders to pay 
from the account of one client to an- 
other. They acted as commission men. 
They stored goods and accepted de- 
posit fees. They entered into partner- 
ship with local and foreign traders. 
They insured land and sea cargoes. 

The vocational aspects of banking 
in Greece and Rome followed those of 
Babylon. The Roman banks also fi- 
nanced outdoor swimming pools, 
household appliances and chariots. 
The Banking House of Probi in Rome 
had more branches in more countries 
than has the Bank of America. There 
were independent bankers too. 

Gentlemen, in 1500 B.C., the bank- 
ers did everything we do today— 
plus what the insurance companies, 
the investment houses and the grain 
brokers do today—and according to 
the records, they had trouble making 
adequate profits. 

The only new features in banking 
are the products of the scientists— 
the latest of these being that unemo- 
tional critter — “The Mechanical 
Brain.” The market is also tight on 
this type of brains. i.e., at a reason- 
able price. 

Up to now, most of the demands on 
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bankers have been “quantitative.” 
They have had to know facts about 
engineering, farming, manufacturing, 
retailing, accounting and markets in 
order to make sound decisions from 
the mountain of facts supplied by 
customers seeking loans. 


Change in Emphasis 


Tomorrow, the banker will face the 
fact that “quantitative” aspects will 
be fed into the maw of a computing 
machine. The monster will digest the 
mess in its electronic belly—and with- 
in seconds come up with answers that 
would take the most alert accountant 
a lifetime to compute. 

The banker, as the late Frederick 
Lewis Allen said, “is confronted with 
so many questions which require in- 
tellectual subtlety, insight and flexi- 
bility that he desperately needs men- 
tal and spiritual equipment of the 
sort the oldtime banker could do with- 
out—and frequently did.” 

In the future, management cannot 
depend upon last year’s model of ex- 
ecutive personality. One of the ques- 
tions you will ask candidates for fu- 
ture positions of managers in your 
banks will be, “What can you do that 
our ‘Univac’ can’t do?” 

Remember—the machine is too un- 
biological to laugh at your jokes, and 
as Benjamin Fairless, in an address 


at a Virginia college, said: “If the 
apple which fell on Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s head happened to fall on a Uni- 
vac, the machine might have blown 
a tube, but it would never have come 
up with the law of gravity.” 
Judgment Factor 

It should be apparent that if you can 
dial the electronic monsters and have 
the facts belched out on any subject, 
the acquiring of facts is a waste of 
time. The place to be sure-footed will 
be among the policies to be concluded 
from the facts. Here is where the in- 
tangible sense of feel is more impor- 
tant than a set of statistics. The mar- 
ket for this type of mind is tight and 
it is getting tighter. 

Time is short, and there is much 
you can do to affect the “Brain Mar- 
ket” if you are a part of the pro- 
gram. Within the next quarter of a 
century, we will spend more money 
on education than on anything else, 
excepting possibly defense, and edu- 
cation is our strongest defense be- 
cause it is our best offense. 

The Government’s crash program 
to match physicist for physicist, chem- 
ist for chemist, engineer for engi- 
neer with Russia is good. It will be 
difficult to do in the time available. 
However, our American culture re- 
quires us to do more. We must have 
the wisdom to preserve our tradition- 
al American virtues. 

All of us must prepare for more ed- 
ucation of one type or another. The 
United States is a sanctuary for edu- 
cation. The quest for learning is a 
national characteristic. Our belief in 
universal education has helped our 
national melting pot produce an 18- 
karat citizenry, and it is responsible 
for our present standard of living. 


Need Sciences, Languages 


Our public school system is tradi- 
tionally and typically American, and 
it is good, except for a greater em- 
phasis needed on the sciences and on 
the languages. The disinterest in for- 
eign languages may prove tragic as 
a larger role is forced upon us in in- 
ternational affairs. 

There is a fast-growing demand for 
breadth in educational preparation 
and a surprising degree of agreement 
on the need for more liberal arts in 
the college and university curricula. 
Mr. Frederic E. Pamp, of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, in a re- 
cent article wrote: 

“A new respect is developing on 
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Start the 
ABC’s 
of thrift with A 
Christmas Club f/5 


and build more customers 
for your other services 





Nearly one-half of all Christmas Club members are between the ages of 
25 and 44. This means growing families who need savings programs. 


They are your best market today and tomorrow. 


Christmas Club brings them through your doors every week. Why not have a 
staff member of Christmas Club a Corporation give you the whole story? 


No obligation of course. 


Birsinacdl Christmas Club 


istmas @lub 
hristmas @ tub 5 Ceaiutis 
oe = fe ae Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





BUILDS CHARACTER, BUILDS SAVINGS, BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
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the part of businessmen for the stand- 
ards which the privately endowed, 
church-related, liberal arts colleges 
have been defending for many years.” 

Liberal education means the arts 
appropriate to a free man—not facts, 
but intelligent curiosity, taste, moral 
strength, imagination and reverence 
for God—and there is no tax on any 
of these—not yet. 

Everybody has taken notice of the 
shortage of scientists. Our statesmen 
and educators are preparing a pro- 
gram to fill this void by subsidizing 
scientific education. It would be a 
mistake to subsidize only the educa- 
tion of the scientifically inclined. We 
need teachers, artists, statesmen, mer- 
chants, doctors and bankers. Any 
scholarship plan must recognize the 
total needs of society. 

‘Tension in Equilibrium’ 

To match Russia—moon for moon 
and missile for missile—will only 
keep tension in equilibrium. We must 
beat them in the far corners of the 
earth among people still primitive by 
20th century standards, and this can 
best be done by a vigorous system 
that will develop the full man. This 
is the system taught in the independ- 
ent colleges. 

The church-related, independent, 
liberal arts colleges were the first in- 
stitutions of higher learning in our 
country, and some of our best in- 
stitutions are still in this group. The 
coilege that is free from direct church 
or Governmental domination sets a 
standard for all institutions of higher 
learning. 


The independent college, like the 
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“Let’s cut out the dreaming and get on with the work, Fenwick.” 


independent bank, is a free enterprise 
yielding America’s most important 
product—brain power generated with- 
in the framework of moral responsi- 
bility. It would be a calamity to lose 
these defenders of our basic freedom. 
That danger exists. The independent 
colleges need help! 

The young scientist is improved by 
his courses in literature and art. Lit- 
erature gives an understanding of sit- 
uations and of people. From litera- 
ture man develops a critical faculty. 

As Arthur Houghton, chairman of 
the board of Corning Glass Company, 
said in opening a college conference 
two years ago at Corning, New York: 
“The executive does not deal with 
physical matter. He deals exclusively 
with ideas and with men.” 


Interest in Education 


Not since the earliest communica- 
tion of knowledge has education been 
so much a subject of public discus- 
sion as it is today. People far re- 
moved from the academic world have 
become interested in this subject. This 
has occurred as the result of a wide- 
spread realization that our education- 
al capabilities have not kept pace with 
many of our national needs. 

It is a healthy sign that more and 
more officials, business executives and 
trade union leaders are acutely aware 
that general problems of education be- 
long to all of us. 

The most profitable partnership in 
the United States is between industry 
and education. The partnership is a 
reality today through the National 
Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation and through 39 State Associa- 


tions for Aid to Independent Colleges. 

These associations were created to 
provide an effective and equitable 
way for corporations to contribute 
financial aid to non-tax supported 
colleges. Most of the money contrib- 
uted is allocated to faculty salaries. 
College faculty salaries are the lowest 
in proportion to the income of other 
professions that they have been in the 
history of our country. Some of our 
best teachers make less money than 
do our worst steam fitters. 

The independent colleges for years 
have been supplying business and in- 
dustry with the type of manpower 
that has sustained the free enterprise 
system. If free enterprise does not 
help now, somebody else will, and 
this “somebody” may turn out to be 
Government. 

‘Oppose Government in Education’ 


If Government takes over most of 
higher education, the amount of con- 
tributions industry will pay in the 
form of taxes will be tremendous be- 
cause bureaucracy is by its very na- 
ture wasteful. There is another im- 
portant reason for opposing Federal 
aid, for it would be another step in 
the direction of totalitarianism which 
insidiously creeps in when Govern- 
ment takes over. 

The gift two years ago by the Ford 
Foundation of half a billion dollars 
to the non-tax supported colleges 
warmed the soul of many a college 
official, and fired the imagination of 
many a corporate executive. 

The management of big business 
will continue to give the large gifts, 
but the big job must be done by the 
millions of individuals, alumni and 
smaller local firms. Everybody has a 
stake in this brain market, for the 
future depends as much on a Churchill 
as it does on an Einstein. 

As Thomas Paine said years ago: 
“Those who expect to reap the bless- 
ings of freedom must, like men, un- 
dergo the fatigue of supporting it.” 
Hence, if the basic philosophy of free- 
dom for which the Independent Bank- 
ers Association was organized is to 
be maintained, our independent uni- 
versities and colleges must be kept 
functioning at a high level of effi- 
ciency. 

It is, of course, well to plan for 
more effective instruction in the skills 
required by our complex industrial 
society, but we need to do so fully 
conscious of the fact that the totali- 
tarian schools also do that sort of 
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Purina Dealer Homer Abrahamson (right) points out some of the unique features of a Purina 
Pig Parlor to James F. Mullen, president of the Citizens State Bank of Green Isle, Minnesota. 


“‘We’ve found our own local Purina Dealer to be a good customer 
and we suggest that other banks work with theirs,” says James F. 
Mullen, president, Citizens State Bank of Green Isle, Minnesota. 


Possibly it was because the Citizens 
State Bank of Green Isle, Minne- 
sota, had been financing Purina 
feeders since 1934 without a single 
loss that Banker James F. Mullen 
listened when Purina Dealer Homer 
Abrahamson came to him with his 
problem. 


Mr. Abrahamson, of Abe and Jensen 
Feed Mill in Green Isle, felt that a 
positive step toward greater pros- 
perity for his firm, and for farmers 
in the area, would be the installa- 
tion of improved milling equipment 
in his plant. He explained how this 
advanced equipment would help 
farmers build modern, scientific 
poultry and livestock rations with 


their own grains. Mr. Mullen ap- 
proved. And, under his watchful 
eye, the bank financed construction 
and equipment for the Abe and 
Jensen Feed Mill. 


The installation was completed in 
1955. Within a year an increase of 
23 per cent in business dictated still 
further expansion in specialized 
milling equipment. The bank was 
happy to finance this, too. 


Mr. Abrahamson makes it quite 
clear that the benefits of sound 
capitalization are appreciated. ““We 
couldn’t possibly have reached our 
present level of success,” he states, 
“without the cooperation of our 
Citizens State Bank.” 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 








BANK CAPITALIZES IMPROVED MILLING EQUIPMENT... 
FEED DEALER’S BUSINESS LEAPS 23% IN ONE YEAR 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 
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CONGRATULATIONS for a job well 
done go from E. H. Paine (center) 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Watertown, South Da- 
kota, to Harold Sampson, head of the 
Watertown High School Speech De- 
artment. Looking on is Eugene Er- 
Ciculeams a teacher in the department. 
In foreground are some of the tro- 
phies won by the speakers representing 
the high school. The photo was taken 
at a recognition banquet sponsored by 
the bank after the Watertown speakers 
had won the championship in the Na- 
tional Forensic League national dis- 
trict for the third successive year. Stu- 
dents, parents and faculty members 
attended the banquet, which the bank 
reports was a tremendous success. 


thing very capably indeed. To teach 
what men do and wish to do is not 
enough. They must be taught what 
they ought to do and what they may 
become, 


Mind and Spirit 


With Russia and the United States 
possessed of equal weight in sophisti- 
cated weapons, all can lose by having 
these weapons released upon each 
other. To prevent this, all nations are 
seeking some diplomatic channel to 
avoid the Armageddon. This channel 
lies in the field of the mind and of the 
spirit. 

If we truly educate our people in 
the field of right ideas, we need not 
be afraid to match those ideas against 
any nation on the earth. Our Chris- 
tian doctrines outweigh anything any- 
body can offer. 

Today, because of TV and radio, 
the field of battle has been fixed as 
ihe entire surface of the earth, and 
the infinite distance of space. The 
battle is for the minds of men, and 
ideas are the deciding factors. No one 
is safe from ideas, You may not be 
interested in ideologies—but ideolo- 
gies are interested in you. 

Hitler and Mussolini sold a whole 
nation on the idea that one race 
should rule. Lenin and Stalin sold 
whole continents on the idea that one 
class should rule. 
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Branching to Be a Big 
Issue at MBA Sessions 


The unit vs. branch bank issue will 
enliven the Missouri Bankers Associ- 
ation convention at the Sheraton-Jef- 
ferson Hotel in St. Louis May 11-13. 

Armed with results of a poll show- 
ing Missouri bankers overwhelmingly 
opposed to branch banking, inde- 
pendents will press for an amendment 
to the MBA constitution to the effect 
that it shall be an association objec- 
tive “to maintain and preserve the in- 
dependent unit banking system in 
Missouri.” Branch banking is pro- 
hibited by law in the state. 

Notice that the amendment will 
be proposed, an essential preliminary 
to consideration, already has been 
sent to MBA members. 

The poll of Missouri bankers on 
the branch bank question was ar- 
ranged by a group of independents 
who had the accounting firm of Price 
Waterhouse & Company count the 
ballots. This was the key question 
asked: 

“Do you favor branch banking in 


Missouri?” There also was a line, 


“If you favor branch banking, what 
plan?” Five hundred and 39 of 613 
ballots sent out were returned. Of 
the 539, there were 510 opposed 
to branch banking. Twenty-six 
favored branch banking, while 
three ballots were unmarked. 

A series of articles and editorials 
in the ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
stirred interest in the branch bank 
question. The material in the paper 
was heavily slanted in favor of branch 
banking. 

Because of the feeling by many in- 
dependents that big St. Louis banks 


The only really important field is 
the field of ideas. Several months ago, 
a Russian diplomat on the floor of 
the United Nations said: “We shall 
conquer the world—not with the H 
bombs—-but with ideas.” We can beat 
ideas only with superior ideas. The 
conflict of our times is a conflict in 
the realm of ideas—a conflict for the 
minds and souls of people everywhere 
on the earth. 

The “Brain Market” is very tight in 
these particulars—and it always has 
been. 





MISSOURI 
BREAKFAST 


The nation’s top spokesmen for in- 
dependent banking will address a 
breakfast meeting of Missouri inde- 
pendents during the MBA convention 
in St. Louis. The breakfast will be 
held in the Crystal Room of the Sher- 
aton-Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis at 
9 a.m. Monday, May 12. 

R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, Georgia, 
president of the Independent Bankers 
Association of America and vice pres- 
ident of the Georgia Savings Bank 
& Trust Company, will appear on the 
program. Also scheduled are Harry 
Harding of Pleasanton, California, 
honorary president of the Independ- 
ent Bankers of the 12th Federal Re- 
serve District and president of the 
First National Bank of Pleasanton, 
and Ben DuBois of Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota, IBA secretary. 





had encouraged the newspaper in its 
pro-branch sentiments, three St. Louis 
banks—Boatmen’s National, First Na- 
tional and Mercantile Trust—have 
circulated to all banks in the state a 
statement setting forth their stand on 
the question. 

The statement disclaimed the “... 
recent publicity, which we did not in- 
stigate,” said the big banks were op- 
posed to statewide branching but fav- 
ored branching in the metropolitan 
St. Louis area. 


Benson Advises 
Crop Insurance 


Farmers can and should protect 
themselves against financial disaster 
resulting from crop losses, Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson has declared. 

Each year, said Mr. Benson, dis- 
aster and crop losses strike thousands 
of farmers, but what can be done 
after losses occur is limited. He add- 
ed, “Each farmer, by acting now, can 
get crop insurance or other income 
protection.” 
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Banker Raps Planners Attempt 
‘To Wean Us from Prosperity 


As bankers, you should all be con- 
cerned with the economic life of your 
respective communities and must 
share in the responsibility for their 
financial security, social progress, 
business development and general wel- 
fare. 

The true strength of America is to 
be found not in its mighty military 
arsenals or in stockpiles of gold but 
rather in each and every local com- 
munity throughout our vast land— 
many of which you represent here 
today. 

For it is there we find the close, 
human relationships which build the 
strong moral fiber essential to the 
growth and maintenance of national 
integrity. 

But there is a much deeper com- 
munity of interest among you here 
assembled. You may come from many 
different states. Your background and 
experience may vary greatly. And 
there are, I am sure, wide separations 
in your attitudes toward many things 
—personal convictions, business prac- 
tices, religious and political beliefs. 


‘Precious Gift’ 


Nevertheless, in spite of any differ- 
ences you may have, you all possess 
equally the most precious gift ever 
bestowed upon mankind—individual 
freedom and human dignity, as citi- 
zens of the United States of America. 

In no other land—or at any other 
time in all history— has citizenship 
meant so much. 

Today, I would attempt to speak 
to you not as a banker, for there is 
nothing I could likely say concerning 
your profession, that you do not al- 
ready know. 

Instead, I will seek to direct your 
thoughts to what appear to me to be 
the real issues now confronting the 
people of this nation. These are seri- 
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About the Speaker. . . 


William A. Blakley is a Dallas 
lawyer, accountant and banker 
who served for 
a time in the 
United States 
Senate after 
the resignation 
of Price Dani- 
els, who now is 
governor of 
Texas. A native 
of Oklahoma, 
he completed 
high school there, in Arahapo, 
and served in the Army during 
World War I. He is director and 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Braniff International 
Airways. Presently, he is develop- 
ing the Exchange Park Shopping 
Center in Dallas, a $150 million 
project. 
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ous times which demand our careful 
and sober consideration. 

Our individual freedom and _na- 
tional sovereignty have been chal- 
lenged time and time. again during 
the hundred and eighty years this 
Republic has endured. But I doubt 
that any period in the history of our 
country was ever involved with more 
grave problems than we find present 
in our society today. 

The challenge to our own genera- 
tion may be greater than at any other 
time since the birth of this nation. 


Good Stewardship 


Each generation of Americans has 
been called upon to make some con- 
tribution in behalf of freedom. And 
the fact that we now live under a 
government that guarantees us liberty 
is a lasting tribute to the dedicated 


._ and devoted stewardship of our prede- 


cessors. 

The struggle for freedom in this 
country, which began nearly two 
hundred years ago, is a continuing 
one, varying in intensity from one 
era to another. 

The contest in which we are now 
engaged could well be for our politi- 
cal and economic survival. Involved 
are the institutions which have tradi- 
tionally guaranteed our fundamental 
freedoms. They are being attacked . 
on two fronts—nationally and inter- 
nationally. 


Stakes Are High 


The issues are already drawn and 
every American will be required to 
stand for one side or the other: the 
state or the individual; a free society 
or regimentation; Democracy or 
Communism; economic security or 
poverty. 

The stakes are high: continued in- 
dividual freedom will be the reward; 
subservience to a powerful, central- 
ized state, the penalty. 

There are three paramount consid- 
erations: individual freedom, eco- 
nomic security, military superiority. 
They are inseparable, each dependent 
upon the other. 

All will agree that the preservation 
of individual freedom is worthy of 
any sacrifice, even our lives, if neces- 
sary. 

And no one can question the essen- 
tiality of military preparedness: sec- 
ond to none. 

So let us consider here the matter 
of economic security—without which 
there can be no individual freedom 
and only by which our military 
strength can be supported. 

The underlying question, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking, is simply 
this: 
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AUTOGRAPHS of professional basketball players were among the attractions 





when the State Bank & Trust Company of Wellston, Missouri, celebrated its third 
anniversary of “Banking in the Sky” (a rooftop drive-in) and its 52nd year of 
banking. Signing their names in foreground are Slater Martin and Ed Macauley 
of the NBA Champion St. Louis Hawks. During the observance, cake, coffee and 
donuts were served to approximately 2,500 customers who were given souvenir 


suckers for the children. 


Can the American people continue 
to provide sufficient revenue for nor- 
mal government operations, finance 
foreign aid programs, manage the 
national debt and, at the same time, 
increase our forty-five billion dollars 
of military spending by as much as 
five to ten billions more, each year 
without further over-burdening the 
domestic economy and lowering our 
standard of living? 

Must we be required to return to 
deficit financing? Can the people be 
expected to contribute more in taxes 
than they are already paying? 

Let me say right here that we must 
be prepared to meet any and every 
challenge to our survival as a nation 
—whatever the cost may be—and 
whatever sacrifices may be required. 

But, my friends, it seems to me that 
the time has come when we should 
stabilize our course and employ a 
great degree of intelligent thought 
and common sense in the operations 
of the federal government. 


Raps Deficit Financing 


Deficit financing, as we should have 
learned from past experience, is not 
the answer. This practice can lead 
only to greater national debt, in- 
creased taxes, higher costs of every- 
thing—downgrading of the govern- 
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ment’s own securities—and, worst of 
all— mortgaging the future welfare 
of generations to come. 

There is a possibility that we may 
be able to do everything necessary to 
maintain the essential services of the 
national government—at the same 
time continuing to expand our eco- 
omy and also avoid passing on to the 
future an unbearable debt. How? 

By reducing non-military spending, 
curtailing non-essential federal pro- 
grams and increasing revenue as a 
result of greater productivity, we may 
bring about a sound, ever-expanding 
economy, a standard of living never 
before enjoyed, regain military su- 
periority and pay the bill ourselves, 
as we go along. 

Taxes must be paid out of current 
income. In order to increase revenue 
—without higher taxes—there must be 
more production and more employ- 
ment, by greater productive effort of 
both labor and capital. 


Grim Alternative 


The alternative will be the ultimate 
disintegration of our economic socie- 
ty and possibly the downfall of this 
government of free people. We must 
make our choice. 

Real wealth cannot be defined in 
terms of gold stored at Fort Knox, or 





in stocks and bonds or precious jewels. 
Lasting wealth can come only from 
the earnings of labor and capital, 
from the productivity of the farms 
and factories and from the utilization 
of natural resources, such as land, 
water and minerals. 

All these, taken together, make fun- 
damental wealth and should be pre- 
served and protected for the utmost 
use and service to all the people. 

Capital and labor must be em- 
ployed to the fullest extent and be 
paid only according to their produc- 
tivity. 

Capital cannot expect fantastically 
high returns at no risk. Labor must 
not—and should not—demand higher 
wages and additional benefits without 
first increasing its productive effort. 


Economy’s Progress 


Now, Mr. Banker, consider with me 
for a moment the condition of our 
economy, which, as I have already 
pointed out, must sustain our neces- 
sary military requirements and at the 
same time provide a way of life con- 
ducive to individual security and per- 
sonal happiness. 

After World War II, we started on 
the long road to a peacetime economy. 
But before we could even begin to 
convert our productive capacity, we 
were forced into the Korean War. 

Following that conflict, for the first 
time in nearly twenty years, this coun- 
try had an opportunity to work to- 
ward its vast, peacetime potential. 

As soon as controls over produc- 
tion, wages and prices were removed, 
we began to experience the greatest 
prosperity the world has ever known. 
Residential construction, commercial 
and industrial expansion, and con- 
sumption of goods and services ex- 
ceeded the most optimistic forecasts. 
Full employment, long considered an 
impossible economic theory, became 
a reality. 

We had, in the United States, more 
people with more jobs, at higher wages 
who: had more homes, more automo- 
biles and more conveniences and the 
good things of life than could be 
found in all the other nations of the 
world. 


Money Plentiful 


Most people had the money to buy 
what they needed. They were buying 
more, saving more and investing 
more than ever before in the history 
of our country. 
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There was confidence in the future 
growth of American enterprise. We 
had a balanced budget and were just 
beginning to make some modest re- 
duction in the national debt. 

All of you were making loans at 
reasonable rates—and collecting the 
loans you made. 

They called this inflation. But what 
did they mean? It is true that costs 
increased when they compared the 
value of the dollar with twenty years 
ago. But did they consider that we 
had four times as many dollars and 
that they would buy a lot more? 


Labor Factor 


It is not difficult to determine the 
cause for increased prices, when you 
realize that more than ninety per cent 
of the final cost of the finished pro- 
duct is represented in the element of 
labor, through the various stages of 
production. Wages and salaries are 
the basic support of a strong econo- 
my, provided they are attached to— 
and derived from productive time. 

I know of the specific instance of 
a bank, in a very small farm, ranch 
and business community, whose total 
resources twenty years ago were less 
than one-half million dollars and 
which then had no money to loan and 
was able to collect very little. 

Today, that same bank has re- 
sources in excess of five million and 
has money to loan to any responsible 
customer for any worthwhile purpose. 

The business life of this communi- 
ty has not been influenced by defense 
installations or new industrial plants. 
It has the same economic factors it 
always had. 

I call this progress—and I like it. 
So do the folks in that community. 


Planners Step In 


But, then what happened? You 
know as well as I do. The theoretical, 
economic planners decided that we 
had grown enough, that we should 
be weaned away from prosperity. 
They were not satisfied to permit us 
to continue to expand, freely and un- 
hampered, to move normally — up- 
ward and forward—toward the great 
unlimited potential of our economic 
horizon. 

So they decided to tamper with our 
economic security and to experiment 
with our financial welfare. 

How? By making money harder to 
get—by raising interest rates. 

Thus, they sought to prescribe a 
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“You’re working too hard keeping up easy payments.” 





cure, called “tight money,” for a dis- 
ease which they couldn’t diagnose. 
And they proceeded to administer to 
a healthy, growing patient without 
knowing what the results might be. 

This seems to me to be just as il- 
logical and dangerous as your doctor 
telling you that, because you haven’t 
been sick in a long time, you should 
be and he proceeds to treat you with 
injections which will make you sick. 

Now the economic theorists are be- 
ginning to find out the results of their 
“tight-money cure.” And it didn’t 
take very long. 


Results of ‘Tight Money’ 


Reduced, available credit with 
higher interest rates slowed business 
activity, halted industrial expansion 
and brought residential and commer- 
cial construction to a standstill, caus- 
ing unemployment, higher costs and 
an additional three billion dollars in 
interest on the national debt. 

Worst of all was the undermining 
of the financial integrity of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, which 
should always be so strong and stable 
and so respected that its promises to 
pay should never be below par or 
face value. 
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I have always taken the position 
that any obligation of the Federal 
Government should be the safest in- 
vestment in the world. I believe that 
it has been normal procedure for 
many banks to carry as their list of 
current assets: “Cash on hand and 
U. S. Government securities.” 


Liquidity of Bonds 


Do you relish having to place them 
in the same category with your slow- 
est assets, which might be the case, 
if you have no market or a market at 
a discount you cannot afford to ab- 
sorb, and with maturity date many 
years in the future. This is an ex- 
treme example, but weigh it, if you 
will. 

What will it gain us if we have the 
mightiest military establishment in 
the world, if our people lose their 
faith and confidence in the integrity 
of their own government? 

At a time when we should be eco- 
nomically stronger than ever before, 
in order to sustain an expanded mili- 
tary defense, we are faced with de- 
clining production and growing un- 
employment. 

It seems to me that the sensible, 


time-tried and true solution, is for the 
American people to be permitted the 
freedom that is theirs—to allow them 
to exercise their initiative, ingenuity 
and enterprise. 

We must always protect and pre- 
serve competitive free enterprise. Any 
enterprise, whether by labor or capi- 
tal, if controlled by monopoly, cannot 
promote progress and the advance- 
ment of the public welfare. 

I believe we are going to learn, in 
the final analysis, that greater pro- 
ductive effort will be our ultimate 
salvation. 

This can mean only one thing— 
work, work, and more work by men, 
money, material and machines, in the 
factory, on the farm, at the office and 
in the home. 

If we are to regain military superi- 
ority—if we are to recover perma- 
nently our economic prosperity—if 
we are to preserve our freedoms for 
ourselves and posterity—we must 
now accept our responsibilities as cit- 
izens and prepare to make every sac- 
rifice necessary to do so. 

If this government of ours is the 
finest arrangement for the protection 
of human rights—and I believe that 
it is—then it is worth continuing. 


Independents 
In Cal. Talk 


‘New Business 


A panel discussion on new business 
promotion featured a recent dinner 
meeting of the Independent Bankers 
Association of Southern California 
in Los Angeles. Built around the 
provocative title, “Hustlin’ For Busi- 
ness, Hit or Miss,” the discussion cov- 
ered advertising, public relations, 
new business contests, direct solicita- 
tion and other phases of business de- 
velopment. 


J. W. Luhring, vice president of 
the Union Bank, Los Angeles, acted 
as moderator, with panel members 
consisting of Carvel Baldwin, vice 
president, Citizens Commercial and 
Savings Bank of Pasadena; Harlan P. 
Goodrich, cashier, First National 
Bank of La Verne; Joseph L. Wal- 
ling, executive vice president, Santa 
Monica Commercial and Savings 
Bank, and R. C. Yeary, president, 
Pacific State Bank, Hawthorne. 
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Bank President in Athol, Massachusetts 
Reaps Goodwill with Art Exhibits 


(Editor’s Note: Anything that can 
be done to personalize and humanize 
a bank helps add to the storehouse of 
goodwill which every business institu- 
tion needs. The accompanying story, 
from the Feature Parade Section of 
the Worcester (Massachusetts) Sun- 
day Telegram, tells how one bank pres- 
ident’s hobby has achieved a fine pub- 


lic relations result.) 


Noteworthy among “Sunday painters” 
in Massachusetts is a big breezy bank 
president — William K. Durfee by 
name—who during his 16 years in 
Athol has sparked a veritable small 
town art “renaissance.” 

The head of Athol’s First National 
Bank is a man of contagious enthusi- 
asm, and wherever he goes he spreads 
the gospel that painting is fun. 

So, besides founding the Athol Art- 
ists’ Guild. Mr. Durfee was also the 
first in his area to promote the idea 
that a bank is a fine place to hang 
pictures in. 

Thanks to his efforts, for the past 
six or seven years the august marble 
premises of Athol’s leading temple of 
finance have seen a never-ending pro- 
cession of colorful art and crafts ex- 
hibits. 

There have been so many of these— 
including one-man shows by artists 
like Mildred Jones of Rockport, Ross 
Parke of Yale, Douglas A. Jones of 
Northfield, and collective exhibits like 
the Ford Motor Company’s “New 
England Journeys,” “IBM’s—Water 
colors of the Western World,” and the 
Westminister (Vermont) Art Associa- 
tion—that he has lost count of the ex- 
act number. 

But the file on them in his desk is 
already over three inches thick and 
keeps right on growing. 

Like another brush-and-palette man, 
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By Lois. Innis 


Of the Worcester Telegram Staff 


Winston Churchill, Mr. Durfee is rare- 
ly seen without the stub of a cigar 
clenched firmly between his teeth. 

Like Churchill, too, he got interest- 
ed in painting years before the interest 
assumed its current proportions—spe- 
cifically about 1925, he said. 

At the time he was a young teller in 
the Merchants National Bank of New 
Bedford, father of a small daughter 
(now Mrs. Harold H. McLean of 
North Adams) and he and his wife 
were just about making ends meet. 

“Art or anything foolish like that 
seemed an extravagance,” he said. 
“But I had a birthday coming up and 
I'd seen some German paints selling 


BANK PRESIDENT and painter, Mr. Durfee is the man behind the year round 


for 10 cents a tube at the five and 10 
cent store. I told my mother that if I 
had $2, I could go buy some paints and 
brushes and try my hand at painting.” 

He received the money as a birth- 
day gift, he continued, then went down 
to a sail loft and for a quarter bought 
some scraps of sailcloth to use as 
canvas. 

His first “masterpiece” was a copy 
of a calendar picture his daughter 
wanted him to make. “It turned out 
better than I expected. So I went on 
from there. I found it a completely 
absorbing pastime.” 

Another of his early efforts, he re- 
calls, was a portrait of Abraham Lin- 





series of art shows that “humanize” the First National Bank of Athol, Massachusetts. 
The showcase in foreground contains a Lincoln cent exhibit. 


Worcester Sunday Telegram Photo. 
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WITH THE FAMILIAR CIGAR clenched between his teeth, William K. Durfee 
adds the finishing touch to an oil painting of a New England landscape. His home 
houses the studio where he does much of his painting. 


coln, which still hangs in his studio. 
“IT showed it to my co-workers and 
they wanted to know when I was going 
to do the other Smith Brother,” he 
grinned. “Real constructive criticism.” 

“My brother—Captain Lawrence T. 
Durfee of New Bedford—was also 
very helpful, I remember. He was a 
pilot so knew quite a bit about ships. 
So when I did a picture of a boat one 
time, I left it with him, asking him to 
correct it. He sent it back with note 
saying, ‘It’s a nice picture for that 
type of boat—but what type is it?’” 

However, duly revised and correct- 
ed, the painting now hangs over the 
mantelpiece in Captain Durfee’s home, 
the ruddy-faced banker added with a 
smile. 

Experimental by nature, Mr. Durfee 
has tried every kind of subject and 
media, including water color, gouache, 
and casein paints as well as oil. 

“Nowadays I mostly stick to marines 
and landscapes, though,” he said, add- 
ing with a twinkle in his eye that he 
gave up portrait-painting because he 
found it too expensive. 

“Without her knowing it, I tried 
sketching my wife one evening,” he 
explained. “After a while she realized 
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Worcester Sunday Telegram Photo. 


what I was doing and came over to 
look. Then she said, ‘If my hair really 
looks like that, I’m going down and 
get a permanent tomorrow!’ So she 
did and it cost me $10.” 


Up to 20 Hours a Week 


Putting painting “ahead of fishing 
and gardening,” Banker Durfee has 
sometimes spent as much as 20 hours 
a week at it, although he doesn’t keep 
to any set schedule. 

“Your job has to come first, of 
course,” he observed. “So I paint 
when, as and if the spirit moves and 
I have the time.” 

However, he usually takes an annual 
“painting vacation” to places like the 
Cape, Florida, North Conway, the 
Carolinas and Prince Edward Island. 

“Wherever I go, I always take my 
paints along.” 

While mostly self-taught, Mr. Dur- 
fee said he has studied from time to 
time in summer schools like that at 
North Conway, with artists like Steph- 
en G. Maniatty of Old Deerfield, and 
with local groups like the Guild. 

The studio in his home at 44 Pleas- 
ant St., Athol, is an artist’s paradise, 
equipped with all kinds of painting 


materials, shelves of books on art his- 
tory and technique, mat, glass and 
frame-cutters, and a specially con- 
structed box for viewing colored 
slides, 

His latest “wrinkle” is adding fig- 
ures to his landscapes and he has gone 
about it with typical thoroughness, 
acquiring for models little figures 
made of wood and pine-cleavers, and 
15-inch “Adam and Eve” mannequins 
made of a soft pliable plastic material 
that he can twist into whatever pose he 
wants. 


Growth of an Idea 


Asked how the bank turned into an 
art gallery, Durfee said the idea “just 
sort of grew.” 

Before he assumed his present posi- 
tion, he said, he had been connected 
with banks in New Bedford, North- 
hampton and Munson. 

“When I came to Athol, as far as I 
knew, I was the only one around who 
did any painting. Then I met a couple 
of others and the first thing you know 
we had ourselves a club. It caught on 
and eventually became the Athol Art- 
ists’ Guild. Somewhere along the line 
the Petersham Craft Center was 
formed, too. In other words, there was 
obviously a lot of potential interest 
around, just waiting to be developed.” 

“Well, one day I happened to bring 
some of my pictures in and stood them 
along the baseboard on the floor near 
my desk. Everyone who came along 
would stop and look and have some- 
thing to say. So I thought, why not 
hang them up where people could get 
a good look? It occurred to me, too, 
that a bank is a pretty formidable 
place and something like that would 
help humanize it. 

“So I hung up a couple and kept 
changing them for new ones from time 
to time. People kept taking potshots 
at them and after a while it got so 
they were giving me some really seri- 
ous criticism, which I found quite 
helpful. 


Acid-Tinged Advice 


“Some of the criticism wasn’t so 
serious, of course. I remember one 
time when I’d been fooling around 
with surrealism, a fellow took one look 
at the picture and said, ‘If I were you, 
I’d take another drink and start 


over.’” 


From hanging his own pictures in 
the bank, it was only a step to inviting 
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his fellow-members of the Guild to ex- 
hibit there; then to go further afield 
and ask artists to come in from out- 
side, Mr. Durfee said. 

“Now it’s reached the point where 
people come to us, too. For instance, 
we've had three of the traveling Ford 
shows—I think we’re the only bank in 
New England where they’re exhibited. 
And now they ask to show here.” 

In the course of time the bank also 
used other types of exhibits, he con- 
tinued, including industrial and photo- 
graphic displays. 

“For instance, we’ve had the show, 
“Blind People at Work,” a coin dis- 
play, work from the Petersham Craft 
Center, and an exhibit of tools from 


Union Twist Drill Co. here in Athol.” 
Seek ‘What People Like’ 


“Our criterion is what we think 
people will like and be interested in,” 
he added. “For that reason we haven’t 
had too much ‘avant garde’ stuff— 
surrealism, abstractions, that kind of 
thing. As far as painting is concerned, 
we stick pretty much to what you 
might call ‘romantic realism’. 

“It’s been helpful to the artists, too. 
In addition, to getting their work be- 
fore the public, they’ve been able to 
make an occasional sale. We don’t take 
a commission, just get buyer and seller 
together. Prices run from $10 to $500; 
our highest sale has been $250.” 

Mr. Durfee admitted that corre- 
sponding and arranging for the exhib- 
its, unpacking, and hanging them, etc. 
take a lot of work. But he feels, none- 
theless, they have been very worth- 
while for everyone involved, he said. 
Also, they unquestionably have suc- 
ceeded in their original purpose of 
humanizing the bank. 

“In fact, I can’t think of a better 
way of combining business and pleas- 
ure.” he smiled. 


Farm Worker 
Productivity Up 


Mechanization enabled the average 
farm worker to increase sharply his 
working capacity in acres, according 


to a report of the Twentieth Cen- ° 


tury fund. 

The capacity of a farm worker was 
21 harvested acres in 1880. The total 
has reached 47 acres per worker in 
1950 and the total is expected to be 
56 acres in 1960. 
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MONEY ENGINEERIN 


Applied banking 
speeds trans 





Union Bank's Research & Engineering 
Department has provided many unique 
banking techniques to correspondents 
throughout the world. 


Through a study of men, methods 

and machines, Union Bank has devised 

a transit system that outraces clock and calendar 
to reduce substantially the time required 

to clear your transit items. 


Call, wire or write today. 


LOS ANGELES - EIGHTH & HILL STREETS - MAdison 6-8441 
Teletype LA 501 » Bank Wire SLUN 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and Federal Reserve System 
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132 Banks in 30 States Are 
Newest Members of IBA 


One hundred and thirty-two banks 
in 30 states have joined the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association in the 
past two months, it was announced 
by Ben DuBois, secretary, at associa- 
tion headquarters in Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota. 

Here are the newest members: 


ARKANSAS 
Clarendon, The Merchants & 
Planters Bank 
Lauaca, Citizens Bank of Lauaca 
Paris, First National Bank at Paris 
Tyronza, Tyronza Bank 


COLORADO 
Durango, The Burns National 
Bank 


FLORIDA 
Bartow, Citrus & Chemical Bank 
of Bartow 
Miami, Coconut Grove Bank 
St. Petersburg, Citizens National 
Bank 


GEORGIA 
Donalsonville, Merchants & 
Farmers Bank 


ILLINOIS 

Amboy, The First National Bank 
in Amboy 

Auburn, State Bank of Auburn 

Barrington, The First National 
Bank 

Fairbury, Farmers National Bank 
of Fairbury 

Hartsburg, Hartsburg State Bank 

Lerna, First National Bank 

Oneida, Anderson State Bank 

Orland Park, Orland State Bank 

Park Ridge, Citizens State Bank 
of Park Ridge 

Sandoval, The First National Bank 

Saunemin, State Bank of Saunemin 


Weldon, Weldon State Bank 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis, Speedway State Bank 
of Speedway 

LaGrange, Farmers State Bank 

La Porte, La Porte Savings Bank 
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Plainfield, First National Bank & 


Trust Company 
Union City, Union Trust Company 


IOWA 

Centerville, The Centerville 
National Bank 

Lineville, Lineville State Bank 

Logan, The First National Bank 

Schleswig, Farmers State Bank 

Washington, Washington State 
Bank 

Winthrop, Peoples State Bank 


KANSAS 

Beaver, The Farmers National 
Bank 

Enterprise, The Dickinson County 
Bank 

Eureka, The Home National Bank 

Hill City, Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 

Kansas City, The Riverview State 
Bank 

Lincoln, The Farmers National 
Bank of Lincoln 

Richland, The Richland State Bank 

Salina, The Planters State Bank 


KENTUCKY 
Gratz, Gratz Deposit Bank 
Newport, West Side Savings Bank 
Owenton, First National Bank in 
Owenton 


Taylorsville, The Peoples Bank 


LOUISIANA 
Lafayette, American Bank & 
Trust Company 
New Roads, Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Company 


MAINE 
Brunswick, First National Bank 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Falmouth, The Falmouth National 
Bank 

Marblehead, National Grand Bank 

Middleboro, Middleborough Trust 
Company 

Waltham, Guaranty Trust 
Company of Waltham 


MICHIGAN 
Ironwood, National Metals Bank 
of Ironwood 


Mancelona, The Antrim County 
State Savings Bank 


MINNESOTA 


Gibbon, State Bank of Gibbon 

Minneapolis, State Bank of St. 
Anthony Village 

Prior Lake, Prior Lake State Bank 


MISSISSIPPI 


Magee, State Guaranty Bank 


MISSOURI 


Alton, Alton Bank 

Ava, Citizens Bank of Ava 

Birch Tree, Bank of Birch Tree 

Edgerton, Bank of Edgerton 

Fisk, State Bank of Fisk 

Hartville, The Wright County 
Bank 

King City, First State Bank of 
King City 

La Plata, La Plata State Bank 

Mansfield, The Bank of Mansfield 

Mansfield, Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 

Montgomery City, Montgomery 
County Bank 

Mountain Grove, The Security 
Bank of Mountain Grove 

New Madrid, Bank of New Madrid 

Oregon, Zook and Roecker State 
Bank 

Plato, The Bank of Plato 

Richland, Pulaski County Bank 

Rosendale, Farmers State Bank 

St. Louis, Southwest Bank of St. 
Louis 

Summersville, Summersville State 
Bank 

Thayer, Bank of Thayer 

Warrensburg, Citizens Bank of 
Warrensburg 

Webster Groves, Big Bend Bank 

West Plains, West Plains Bank 


NEBRASKA 


Battle Creek, Battle Creek State 
Bank 

Campbell, The Campbell State 
Bank 

Palmyra, The Bank of Palmyra 

Paxton, Bank of Paxton 

West Point, The Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank 
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NEW JERSEY 
Franklin, Sussex County Trust 
Company 
NEW YORK 
Huntington, Bank of Huntington 
Westport, Lake Champlain 
National Bank 
Yonkers, First National Bank in 
Yonkers 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Cornelius, The Bank of Cornelius 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo, The Dakota National Bank 


OHIO 

Columbus, The Northern Savings 
Bank 

New Philadelphia, The Ohio 
Savings & Trust Company 

North Bloomfield, The North 
Bloomfield Banking Company 

Troy, The First National Bank & 
Trust Company 

Whitehouse, The Whitehouse State 
Savings Bank 


OKLAHOMA 
Sayre, City National Bank 
Tishamingo, First State Bank 
Wagoner, First National Bank 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Corry, The National Bank of 
Corry 

Dauphin, The Dauphin National 
Bank 

Landisburg, The Bank of 
Landisburg 

State College, The Peoples 
National Bank 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Easley, First National Bank of 
Easley 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Stickney, Farmers State Bank 


TENNESSEE 

Ducktown, Ducktown Banking 
Company 

Jacksboro, The First State Bank 

Kingston, Kingston Bank & Trust 
Company 

Sweetwater, Sweetwater Bank & 
Trust Company 


TEXAS 
Amarillo, The First National Bank 
Anderson, The First National Bank 
Byers, The First National Bank 
of Byers 
Chester, The Chester State Bank 
Cooper, First National Bank 
Eastland, Eastland National Bank 
Grand Prairie, First National Bank 
in Grand Prairie 
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— Le iguout AMERICA 
ERICA 
BANKING FACILI 





from WALL STREET to THE GOLDEN GATE 





_.. WHEN YOU NEED IT ant 


avatlable 
‘CASH,IN 24 HOURS 


$5,000 to $5,000,000 AVAILABLE TO MANU- 
FACTURERS, WHOLESALERS, DISTRIBUTORS, 
RETAILERS AND SERVICE COMPANIES. 





The highest price you pay for money is the price you pay for not having it 





Where bank credit is limited or unavailable—Money-Finders of America is a 
recognized source to secure outside capital . . . for growth, expansion, 
improved credit standing, for savings on cash discount, for increased pro- 
duction and sales, and for raising profit dollar volume. 


BANKERS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 
_ RECOMMEND THE FACILITIES OF 


Money-Finders of America 


a Division of TRADE CONSULTANTS OF AMERICA INC. 
79 Wall St. > New York 5,.N. Y.* MUrray Hill 5-1152 
Foreign Offices in LONDON and PARIS. 
Facilities and Consultants in Leading Cities throughout the United States 
*To Qualified Borrowers. Documentary proof upon request. 
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PIE-SHAPED 
DAIRY LAYOUT 


i* MILKING BARN 
(30 stalis) 








CALF 
BARN > 


MACHINERY 
SHED 








PIE-SHAPED DAIRY LAYOUT, illustrated here, enables one man to handle more 

cows faster and easier than on the conventional rectangular lot arrangement, ac- 

cording to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The detail drawing above shows 
lan for such a layout in Bonsall, California, while the photo below shows the 
onsall arrangement from the air. Photo and drawing supplied by the USDA. 





Hamilton, The Perry National 
Bank 

Lewisville, Lewisville State Bank 

Marlin, The First National Bank 

Tomball, The Guaranty Bond 
State Bank 

Van Alstyne, The First National 
Bank 

Waco, The First National Bank 
of Waco 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Moundsville, Mercantile Banking 
& Trust Company 
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HEIFERS 
(soon to caive) 





WISCONSIN 
Argyle, State Bank of Argyle 


Birchwood, The Citizens State 
Bank 


Green Bay, Wisconsin State Bank 


Lone Rock, State Bank of Lone 
Rock 

Manawa, Farmers State Bank of 
Manawa 

McFarland, McFarland State Bank 

Norwalk, Community State Bank 

Platteville, Mound City Bank 





Bank Assets 
At New High 
Of $261 Billion 


Combined resources of United 
States banks have climbed to a record 
high, according to the first 1958 edi- 
tion of the Rand McNally Interna- 
tional Banker’s Directory. 

The directory’s consolidated reca- 
pitulation for December 31, 1957, 
shows that resources of U. S. banks 
rose to more than $261 billion as 
compared with last year’s record of 
a little over $254 billion. 

Loans also continued to increase, 
the directory reveals. As of last De- 
cember 31, the nation’s banks showed 
outstanding loans of almost $117 bil- 
lion. A year earlier loans totaled ap- 
proximately $112 billion. 

Contrary to last year’s report, how- 
ever, the directory reveals that Amer- 
icans—corporations and individuals 
—are increasing their deposits at 
about the same rate as they’re bor- 
rowing. Total deposits climbed to al- 
most $235 billion from $230 billion 
at the end of 1956. 

The trend toward increased bank 
mergers, consolidations, and branches 
continued during 1957, the directory 
shows. On December 31, 1957, there 
were 14,176 banks in the U. S., Alas- 
ka, and Hawaii—99 fewer than a year 
earlier. The number of branches in- 
creased by 707, from 8,025 to 8,732. 

Other comparative figures shown 
in the directory include: 


Dec. 31, 1957 Dec. 31, 1956 





Capital $ 5,480,269,000 $ 5,096,131,000 
Surplus  $10,892,958,000 $10,347,426,000 
U. S. Govt. 

Securities $66,336,716,000 $67,032,503,000 
Other 

Securities $22,502,987,000 $20,275,334,000 
Other 


Resources $ 5,287,454,000 $ 4,711,895,000 


The International Banker’s Direc- 
tory was first published by Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company in 1872, when 
there were only 6,097 banks in the 
country. The directory has been pub- 
lished continuously since that date. 

The directory lists every bank and 
trust company in the United States 
and foreign countries. It also lists 
officers’ and directors’ names and 
provides a financial statément for 
each bank. 
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DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 





Central National of Greencastle, 


Indiana, Observes 7 5th Birthday 


Seventy-five years of banking serv- 
ice was celebrated during March by 
the Central National Bank of Green- 
castle, Indiana, as it marked its Di- 
amond Jubilee. 

Founded in 1883, the Central Na- 
tional Bank rounded out three-quar- 
ters of a century as an active leader 
in the business and community life 
in the area in which it serves. 

To mark the 75th anniversary of 
its founding, the shareholders, direc- 
tors, officers and staff accompanied 
by their wives and husbands, were 
guests of the bank at an anniversary 
dinner held in the DePauw Union 
Building on the evening of March 3. 
This was followed a few days later 
by an open house in the lobby of the 
bank. The public was invited to visit 
the bank at that time. 


Special Displays 


Throughout the week special dis- 
plays were shown in the lobby of the 
bank. One was a collection of coins 
and currency dating from Biblical 
times. Another was a display of coun- 
terfeit money with comparisons of the 
genuine. 

An unusual display of antique me- 
chanical penny banks valued at over 
$10,000 was on exhibit throughout 
the week. 

A handsome anniversary booklet 
was mailed to all customers of the 
bank prior to the week long celebra- 
tion. The booklet told the story of 
the bank’s history and was complete 
with pictures illustrating the bank 
and the founders as they appeared in 
the 1880s and comparative illustra- 
tions of the bank, directors, officers 
and staff at the present time. 

One of the oldest continuous busi- 
nesses in Central Indiana, the Cen- 
tral National Bank was chartered as 
a national bank in 1883. 

Identified with the Central Nation- 
al Bank almost from the beginning 
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has been the O’Hair family name, 
which appears in the records of May 
10, 1884, when Robert L. O’Hair was 
elected to fill a vacancy on the board. 
Mr. O’Hair remained a leader in the 
organization as a director and presi- 
dent until his death in 1925. He was 
the father of Fred L. O’Hair and 
Robert H. O’Hair, now president and 
vice president respectively. 

The bank weathered a serious cris- 
is 10 years after its founding, when 
the panic of 1893, a severe depres- 
sion, brought heavy losses to busi- 
nessmen, farmers and banks. But the 
Central National Bank came through 
without losing the confidence of its 


customers. 

Again in 1907 a severe panic struck 
the country, and banks throughout 
the country were forced to limit with- 
drawals. The Central National, how- 
ever, continued to pay all deposits on 
demand. 

In 1921, R. L. O’Hair was named 
chairman of the board and Fred L. 
O’Hair, who was then associated with 
the National City Bank of New York, 


was named president. 


Panic of 1933 


As the bank prepared to celebrate 
its 50th anniversary in 1933, another 
panic struck. Again the bank, which 





THE LOW BIDDER 


Certain standard brand items can 
ethaps be bought safely from the 
bidder. Certain contractual ac- 
quisitions, such as machinery and 
buildings, can also be bought safely 
from the low bidder provided the 
buyer employs engineers and archi- 
tects to protect his interests. Dia- 
monds, oriental rugs, and certain 
other items cannot be bought on 
price alone. 


We wonder if bank checks can now 
be bought safely from the low bidder. 
There was a time when they could 
be because it was easy to compare 
quality and delivery time was flexible. 
Now that they bear printed account 
numbers and constitute source docu- 
ments upon which banks will depend 
for accurate mechanical! posting and 
sorting, and further, because fast, 
uninterrupted deliveries are inte- 
grated with fast, uninterrupted pro- 
cessing, we are inclined to believe 
that the reputation of the supplier is 
more important than any written 
specification. 








With the introduction of magnetic 
ink coding, quality is going to be 
harder to check because appearance 
alone will not insure accurate han- 
dling in the fast, sensitive devices 
now in production. Lacking ade- 
qt, identifiable ‘‘signal strength,” 
the coding can't be read by the ma- 
chines, and what the machines can’t 
read they can’t handle. You can’t 
measure signal strength with the 
human eye, so here again you must 
rely upon the reputation of the 
printer. 


Fortunately, experienced printers are 
never too far off on competitive 
pricing. Differences will always exist 
on certain items but the over-all 
outlay will not vary to any extent. 
Generally speaking, DeLuxe price 
schedules are competitive, but most 
banks sell DeLuxe checks instead of 
providing them free so their net 
expense is lower. Regardless of the 
savings promised by automation, you 
can’t get away from the fact that ‘the 
checks you sell cost you nothing.” 














Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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had been prepared for five years for 
what was to come, was ready to meet 
the emergency. It flew more than $1 
million in currency to Greencastle 
and was in a position to pay all de- 
positors who called for their money 
at a time when banks throughout the 
country were closing their doors. 

In the last quarter century the Cen- 
tral deposits have kept pace with the 
growth of the country and in recent 
years have passed the $10 million 
mark, It has gained national recogni- 
tion for its modern methods and its 
customer service. 


Home Finance 
Course Set 
At Illinois 


Persons engaged in home financ- 
ing and appraising will have an op- 
portunity to learn of new trends in 
home planning and construction when 
the University of Illinois Small Homes 
Council conducts a six-day short 
course on the Urbana campus, July 
14-19. 

The session is designed to give 
mortgage lenders an understanding of 
present trends in home building in 
order to help them lend money more 
wisely. One of a series of courses 
which the Small Homes Council con- 
ducts for various segments of the 
building industry, this course is be- 
ing presented for the fifth time. 

Subjects slated for discussion are 
land planning, architectural design, 
blueprint reading, plumbing, wiring, 
insulation, heating, summer cooling, 
materials and construction of foun- 
dations, floors, walls and roofs. 

All lectures and demonstrations on 
these subjects will be presented by 
University of Illinois faculty mem- 
bers. Field trips to research houses 
and to houses under construction are 
scheduled. 

Registrations are now being ac- 
cepted for the course, which is being 
held in cooperation with the Division 
of University Extension. The regis- 
tration fee of $75 includes tuition, 
publications, field trips and the final 
dinner. Additional information can 
be secured from the Short Course 
Supervisor, Room 116c, 725 South 
Wright Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
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THIS SCENE, showing part of the crowded lobby, testifies to the success of the 








open house marking the 75th anniversary of the Central National Bank, Green- 


castle, Indiana. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


of 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


A statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Calendar Year ending December 31, 1957. 
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Balance on hand, December 31, 1956 


RECEIPTS 


Membership dues collected 
Transfer from Insurance Account to cover 
cost of postage, stationery, etc.......... 
Registrations—Harvard School of Business 


Total Cash to be accounted for . 


DISBURSEMENTS 





Council and Convention . 
Salaries ... 
Travel ... HPA ar 
Lights, Telephone and Telegraph ... . 
Rent 
Stationery, Printing & Supplies 

Postage ... Re ase 
Equipment bis 
Insurance, Social Security, Unemployment 
and other taxes.......... 
Advertising, News Service & Publications 
Legal 
Float & Exchange ..... . . 
Extra Help 
Miscellaneous 
Committee Meeting Expense .. . 
Harvard School of Business 


Balance on Hand, December 31, 1957 


Total Cash to be accounted for . . 


(ae So eer eas $154,962.97 


.. .$ 10,042.97 


$132,160.00 


$144,920.00 
‘hee $154,962.97 





..$ 27,705.59 
.. 41,664.31 
.. 10,921.53 


2,976.86 


1,800.00 
6,083.69 


1,000.00 $111,806.08 





43,156.89 
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NCR Previews New Equipment 


At its headquarters in Dayton, 
Ohio, National Cash Register Com- 
pany has previewed tomorrow’s bank- 
ing equipment for some of the na- 
tion’s leading bankers. 

The advance showing of new bank 
machines included a high-speed sort- 
er-reader based on magnetic Arabic 
character recognition which can sort 
750 items per minute, and an elec- 
tronic posting machine with auto- 
matic statement-ledger feed and acti- 
vated by punched paper tape. 

The high-speed sorter-reader, joint- 
ly developed and manufactured by 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, Con- 
necticut, and NCR, does a typical 
sorting operation in less than a tenth 
of the time now required. It is cap- 
able of handling intermixed docu- 
ments of varying length, width and 
thickness. NCR will begin delivery 
of magnetic character sorter-readers 
this year for the Bank of America’s 
ERMA automation program. 


No Manual Entries 


The automated posting machine 
demonstrated at the private showings 
posts debits and credits to statement- 
ledger cards without manual key- 
board entries. This is achieved 
through a paper tape reader which 
deciphers data punched in tape and 
then activates the machine’s internal 
mechanism automatically. At the 
same time, another automatic device 
feeds the statement-ledger cards into 
the posting machine. 

Tapes for activating the machine, 
a Post-Tronic, are created by a re- 
corder which operates with the sorter- 
reader as an automatic by-product of 
the reading operation. 

Since the automated version of the 
posting machine does not require an 
operator, a single person can moni- 
tor a battery of several machines. It 
is necessary to intervene only to 
change tapes and/or statement-ledger 
cards, or to handle exceptions in the 
posting process. 

The paper tape reader and auto- 
matic feed mechanism will be ap- 
plicable to all Post-Tronic machines, 
including those which have already 
been installed since the Post-Tronic 
was released for sale a year and a 
half ago. 
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NCR is also developing a magnetic 
character imprinter which operates in 
conjunction with conventional NCR 
proof machines. Its function is to 
print in magnetic characters the dol- 
lar amounts on checks and deposits 
as a by-product of the regular proof 
operation. The checks and deposits 
are then in a form which permits 
automatic sorting, listing and posting 
in a continuous high-speed operation. 

The imprinter also can be attached 
to NCR adding machines for imprint- 
ing items as a by-product of listing 
and proving incoming mail and clear- 
ings. 

Company officials said the NCR 
bank automation program was de- 
veloped to meet the four basic re- 
quirements advocated by the banking 
industry: 

@ Achievement of bank automa- 
tion by progressive steps. 

@ Retention of conventional-type 
records. 


All coverages in the Standard [f> 
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@ Realistic costs. 

@ A common language as recom- 
mended by the American Bankers 
Association. Thus, a bank can begin 
its automation program by installing 
a numeric encoding system in con- 
junction with electronic posting ma- 
chines. The result is a one-handling, 
controlled posting system which is 
practical for any size bank. 

In its next step, the bank can add 
a magnetic character sorter-reader 
which will automate the largest paper 
handling job in banks today—the 
sorting of checks and deposits. 

Subsequently, those banks with suf- 
ficient volume can install magnetic 
character imprinters to encode auto- 
matically items for posting. An auto- 
matic lister and punched paper tape 
recorder being developed by NCR, 
which operate with the sorter, will 
automatically list items and cut 
punched paper tape for the book- 
keeping department. 
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THE EDITOR 


IT’S ALWAYS OPEN SEASON on public officials. They’re 
damned if they do and damned if they don’t. Public offi- 
cials, especially the elected repre- 
sentatives of us, the people, often 
feel they are in the vortex of a whirl- 
pool built up by the multi-faceted 
wants, desires and wishes of individu- 
als and groups, all of whom have one 
. thing in common—they’re extremely 
vocal, The pressure is greatest at the 
top levels of our legislative structure, 
MY on the representatives and senators in 
MR. BELL Washington, headquarters for that 
cumbersome, creaking and ballooned organization that is 
our federal government. 

IN EARLIER YEARS, we spent considerable time reporting 
activities of government. Most of our experience in that 
field was concentrated in the eight years we spent as a city 
hall reporter for a newspaper in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee has a reputation for good government, as large 
cities go, but the confusion often was such in the City 
Hall there that it takes us no effort at all to work up a 
king-size shudder when we consider what the confusion 
and pressures must be in Washington. Friends who work 
on papers there, and in government, too, assure us that 
our shudder is not ill-advised. 

While reporting government we observed the 
finest American tradition by second guessing, in 
conversation and in print, the decisions and moves 
of officials and legislative bodies whose activities 
we covered. But in our more reflective moments, 
especially on a hot issue, we were realistic enough 
to comment, “I’m glad I don’t have to stand up 
and vote on this one.” 

AS OF NOW we'd not like to have to vote on whether 
income taxes should be cut. True, our groans were never 
louder as we noted on April 15 the amount by which 
Uncle Sam had lightened our pockets during 1957. But 
would a tax cut help the nation pull out of the recession? 
We have no idea and are sure the representatives and 
senators are just as uncertain. 

Consider this picture: Cut, says the AFL-CIO and the 
Committee for Economic Development, organizations 
which certainly represent divergent points of view. Har- 
ry Truman, who once had a tax cut passed over his veto, 
is now in the tax reduction camp. 

Don’t cut, advised Bernard Baruch, an “elder states- 
man” whose counsel is respected. The president’s eco- 
nomic advisers, including Treasury Secretary Anderson, 
also oppose a cut at this time. Among the economists can 
be found some who favor, some who oppose a cut. 
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By HOWARD BELL 


Our belief is that the atmosphere for consideration of 
this vital question would be much improved if the poli- 
ticians didn’t have their thoughts turned to next fall’s 
Congressional elections. 

*  * 
NEAT DEFINITION 

Spring: When a young man’s fancy turns to thoughts 

the girls have had all winter. 


* ok x 


THOUGH PERSONAL INCOME has declined sharply and 
unemployment still continues its climb, American bill 
paying habits actually improved during the first quarter 
of 1958, according to the American Collectors Associa- 
tion. The group’s index which measures the collectibility 
of overdue consumer debt rose from to 94 in the first 
quarter, up from 84.2 last December. Conditions as of 
November 1952 constitute the base of 100. It was the 
first upswing since last June. 


* Kk * 


DISCORDANT NOTES 
Teen-age daughter to her father as radio ground out 
final notes of the latest rock and roll hit: “Did you ever 
hear anything so wonderful?” 
Father: “Just once, when a truck loaded with empty 
tin.cans hit a freight car filled with live ducks.” 


* Kx 


A NEW BOOKLET published by the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland deals with the 
chronic problem of embezzlement and tells banks 
how they can guard against it. Written by Lester 
A.’ Pratt, nationally-known authority on the sub- 
ject, the booklet is titled, “Embezzlement Controls 
and Other Safeguards for Banks.” You can get a 
free copy by writing, on your letterhead, to De- 
partment Q, Fidelity and Deposit Company, Ballti- 
more 3, Maryland. 


* ok * 


EVERYONE’S FAVORITE 
They call it legal tender 
That green and lovely stuff. 
It’s tender when you have it, 
But when you don’t, it’s tough. 


*  * 


ECONOMISTS OF MCGRAW-HILL, publishers of BUSINESS 
WEEK, are optimistic about the future, predicting, in a 
recent issue of the magazine, that the national economy 
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will nearly double by 1975. Based on their analysis of 
the labor force, coupled with estimates of increased de- 
mands for goods and services, the economists see a gross 
national product of $835 billion by 1975, compared to 
$434.4 billion last year. The magazine’s own comment 
on the projection said: 

“The one sure thing you can say about any long range 
projection how the economy will do is that it’s going 
to be wrong. But that’s far from saying such projections 
are meaningless or useless. 

“On the contrary, in the postwar period long range 
projections have become key elements influencing the in- 
vestment decisions of U.S. business, the wage strategy 
of organized labor, the production planning of farmers 
and a broad range of government policy decisions on 
resource development, highways, education, social se- 
curity, economic stabilization and national defense pro- 
grams.” 


* ok x 


HOW TO GET AHEAD? 

Be the first in the office every morning, the last to leave 
at night, never be absent, always work through your 
lunch hour, and one day the big boss will call you in 
and say, “I’ve been watching you very carefully, Jones. 
Just what the hell are you up to?” 


ees 


IF THE AMERICAN CONSUMER only knew how well off 
he was, perhaps he’d step up his spending and thus start 
the upturn from the current recession. Wonder if the 
consumer would take comfort from these facts, compiled 
by the American Bankers Association Instalment Credit 
Commission: 

@ Some 76 per cent of the nation’s families are en- 
tirely debt-free or owe less than $500, seeming rebuttal 
of the contention that the American public is over- 
extended on credit. 

@ Currently, Americans are paying off virtually as 
much instalment debt as they are borrowing on new 
commitments. 

The commission concluded “Consumers will come back 
into the marketplace for new autos, appliances, home 
renovations and the like once they realize that the nation’s 
economy by and large is on sound footing.” 

This, of course, spotlights the fact that the biggest and 
most immediate practical problem in psychology which 
must be solved soon is to persuade the consumer that 
everything is going to be hunky-dory and why doesn’t 
he loosen his grip on those purse-strings? 


* Ke * 


MAKES SENSE 
The reason a dog has so many friends is that he wags 
his tail instead of his tongue. 


ks 


WHAT’S THE LOGIC in branching, asked a 
“Puzzled Banker” in a recent letter printed in the 
AMERICAN BANKER. He wrote: 

Several generations ago a bank was founded in the 
town it serves today. It served through bad times as well 
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as good, keeping the liquid capital and savings of the 
people in this community safe and profitably employed. 

The town is a good town and has many advantages of 
location. For one thing, it is near a large city and a 
much nicer place to live and work in than the big city. 
We’ve helped to keep it that way. 

Now the big city bank argues that it ought to “follow” 
this trend to the suburbs and come into the territory we 
are serving as it grows. What’s the logic of this? Now that 
our plum is big, it’s very tempting, we know. 

Isn’t this like a miner whose claim is petering out ar- 
guing that, because the vein in it leads into my claim, he 
ought to be able to tunnel right under me and take over? 
Maybe my townspeople and merchants don’t want a big 
city’s little branch. Is there no logic on their side too? 


* K * 


SYMPATHETIC SPOUSE 
Husband to wife while visiting her in the hospital: 
“You and your suicide attempts. Look at the size of these 
gas bills!” 


es 


THE PRESTIGE FACTOR in automobile buying was ex- 
amined by TIME magazine in a recent issue, with this 
conclusion reached: “With conspicuous consumption wan- 
ing, the middle priced automobile may be the first casu- 
alty of the current recession.” According to the magazine, 
whereas the middle-priced auto used to be “a firm step- 
pingstone on the stratified pyramid of personal progress,” 
most Americans now find other sources of prestige and 
enjoyment, like homes, boats, foreign travel, family va- 
cations, summer houses in the country, etc. 


* ok 


PROVOCATIVE QUESTION 
Bernard Baruch, urging restraint in use of credit dur- 
ing testimony before the Senate Finance Committee in 
Washington: “Is it a proper use of credit to offer a visit 
to the Taj Mahal for nothing down and a few dollars a 


week?” 


*k 


HERE'S A NEAT SUMMARY, from the NEW YORK TIMES, 
of factors which dictate the growing interest of banks in 
electronic check handling equipment: 

The fact is that the rate at which bank customers are 
using their checking accounts is growing astronomically 
and is outstripping the ability of banks to keep up with 
the check volumes with presently available space and per- 
sonnel. 

For example, in a recent month what is called the 
“velocity of demand deposits”—the rate at which cus- 
tomers use checking: accounts—in New York reached 
the highest level in about 25 years. 

The American banking system now handles about 10 
billion checks annually, from the $2 check from Aunt 
Mary to her nephew on his birthday to the $1 million 
checks issued by corporations or government units. 

The yearly volume is expected to reach 16 billion 
checks in 1960 and a staggering 20 billion by 1970. 
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New York City—John L. Dow- 
rick has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of the 
American Ex- 
press Company, 
Inc., and general 
manager of the 
company’s Swiss 
operations, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by 
Ralph T. Reed, 
president. Mr. 
Dowrick, who has been stationed in 
Mexico City for the past three years 
as vice president and managing di- 
rector of the American Express affili- 
ate, Wells-Fargo & Company, assumed 
direction of the American Express 
eight offices in Switzerland on April 
1. His headquarters are in Zurich. 
He has been associated with Ameri- 
can Express since 1920 and was on 
General Eisenhower’s SHAEF staff 
during World War II. 





MR. DOWRICK 


Sandwich, Illinois—Harry F. 
Krauspe Jr. has assumed his duties 
as vice president of the Sandwich 
State Bank. He came here from the 
Loan Division of Belmont National 
Bank in Chicago. Formerly, he was 
an examiner with the FDIC. 


Alexandria, Louisiana—Roy O. 
Martin Sr., a director of the Rapides 
Bank & Trust Company, was featured 
in the top story in a recent issue of 
the magazine FORESTS & PEOPLE. The 
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article, titled “Success . . . By the 
Board Foot!” told how Mr. Martin 
has become the largest lumber pro- 
ducer in Louisiana. 

He started the business in 1923 at 
a time when it appeared that the 
lumber business in Louisiana was on 
its last legs. 

Today the Martin firm owns or 
leases 210,000 acres of timberland in 
625 tracts scattered over 21 parishes. 


East Moline, Illinois—Ben H. 
Ryan Jr., assistant vice president of 
ae the State Bank of 

4 - East. Moline, has 
been named _ the 
outstanding 
young man of 
this city. He was 
recognized for 
his leadership in 
numerous com- 
ot munity activities. 

MR. RYAN Mr. Ryan has 
served as vice president of the East 
Moline-Silvis Association of Com- 
helped in Red Cross func- 
worked for the Community 
Chest; served as director of new in- 
dustries; was one of the founders of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and helped in Junior Achievement. 


merce; 
tions; 


Wolfe City, Texas—Mrs. Ida 
Longley, mother of R. L. Mullins, 
immediate past president of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association, died 
here after a lengthy illness. She was 
81 years of age. In addition to Mr. 
Mullins, she is survived by a sister 
and two brothers. Funeral services 
were held at the First Baptist Church 
in Wolfe City, with burial in Mount 
Carmel Cemetery. 





San Diego, California—Arthur 
C. Wells, vice president of the San 
Diego Trust and 
Savings Bank, 
has retired. He 
was withthe 
bank for 32 
years. He was 
given anen- 
graved cigarette 
box as a fare- 
well gift at a 
party in his hon- 
or attended by bank officers and 25- 
year employees, and their wives. Mr. 
Wells has been active in numerous 
service organizations in this area. A 
University of California graduate, he 
joined the bank as manager of the 
Bond Department in 1926. 


MR. WELLS 


Covelo, California—Ira J. Mc- 
Limans, former president, has been 
promoted to chairman of the board 
of Frontier Bank. George A. Schmid- 
bauer Jr., was elected president and 
John D. Rohrbough was elected sen- 
ior vice president and vice chairman. 


e 
Hialeah, Florida—Jack M. Cope- 


land has been named assistant vice 
president for new business by the 
Hialeah-Miami Springs Bank, it was 
announced by Charles E. Buker, 
president. Mr. Copeland joined the 
staff a year ago after 26 years with 
the First National Bank of Atlanta 
and Chase National of New York. 


Houston, Texas—Former City 
Treasurer Henry E. Kriegel has as- 
sumed his duties as vice president of 
the Bank of Texas, according to an 
announcement by Leslie Coleman, 
president. Mr. Kriegel is a University 
of Texas graduate. 
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Mount Prospect, Illinois—Rob- 
ert W. Gewecke has been elected vice 
president of the 
Mount Prospect 
State Bank and 
has assumed the 
duties of that of- 
fice along with 
those of cashier. 
He has been with 
the bank 11 years, 
coming here from 
the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago. Mr. 
Gewecke is a graduate of Wabash 
College in Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
and recently was graduated from the 
school for Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 





MR. GEWECKE 


Grand Rapids, Michigan—Two 
of the city’s oldest banking institu- 
tions have received approval for mer- 
ger plans from their shareholders. 
The merger, still subject to final ap- 
proval by federal and state bank su- 


pervisory authorities, will consolidate - 


the Peoples National Bank and Old 
Kent Bank and Michigan Trust Com- 
pany. 

Principal officers of the new bank 
will be George C. Thomson, chair- 
man of the board, who presently has 
the same post at Old Kent Bank & 
Michigan Trust; Carl H. Morgen- 
stern, president, and William J. 
Schuiling, executive vice president of 
the Banking Division. Mr. Morgen- 
stern also was president of Old Kent 
Bank and Michigan Trust, while Mr. 
Schuiling was president of Peoples 
National. 

The merger creates a combined 
capital in excess of $15.5 million. 
Combined resources total about $242 
million; total deposits are about $221 
million. 

& 


Colon, Nebraska—A. F. Vasina, 
cashier of the State Bank of Colon, 
died suddenly while on vacation in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. Mr. Vasina 
had been in banking since 1919. At 
the time of his death he was also 
president of the Commercial State 


Bank in Cedar Bluffs, Nebraska. 
& 


San Diego, California—One- 
hundred and five years of service is 
the joint record of three vice presi- 
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CLEAN, CONTEMPORARY DESIGN marks the new Foothills Branch of the First 
National Bank of Ontario in Upland, California. Extensive windowed areas are 
fitted with full traverse casement draperies to control strong afternoon sunlight. 
A walkup teller window at left adds to complete customer facilities. Below, the 
spacious, well-lighted lobby with hand-finished walnut teller stations and check 





desks. Design was by Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America. 











dents at First National Trust and 
Savings Bank. They are Arthur P. 
Provost, A. Claude Wood and Gerald 
G. Geddes, celebrating, respectively, 
their 40th, 35th and 30th anniver- 
saries with the bank. Mr. Provost is 
personnel officer and purchasing 
agent; Mr. Wood is vice president 
and cashier; and Mr. Geddes is a 
vice president at the main office. 


Fowler, Colorado—J. M. Down- 
ing of Americus, Kansas, has pur- 
chased controlling interest of the First 
National Bank of Fowler from Wil- 
liam M. White of Pueblo. Mr. Down- 
ing, who formerly had banking in- 
terests in Kansas, has moved to Fow- 
ler with his family and will operate 
the bank. 

The sale was negotiated by the 
Charles E. Walters Company of Oma- 
ha, Nebraska. 





Miami Beach, Florida—Paul 
Maher has been elected assistant 


cashier of the 
Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. 
Maher, who has 
been in banking 
and allied fields 
in the Miami 
area for the past 
seven years, has 
been with Mer- 

MR. MAHER cantile’s Instal- 
ment Loan Department for two years. 
He is a graduate of Georgia Tech 
and was in government service with 
the Censorship Board and Office of 
Strategic Services in World War II. 
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4 we, 
“We'd like to open a joint account.” 


Denver, Colorado—Directors of 
the Colorado National Bank have an- 
nounced election of Merriam B. Ber- 
ger as president and Marvin J. Rob- 
erts as executive vice president. 

Mr. Berger, a member of one of 
Denver’s pioneer banking families 
and with Colorado National since 
1920, succeeds Harold Kountze, who 





MR. ROBERTS 


MR. BERGER 


has served as both president and 
chairman of the board since Decem- 
ber, 1957. Mr. Kountze will continue 
as chairman of the board. 

Mr. Roberts was associated with 
Colorado National from 1930 to 1942 
when he resigned as assistant trust 
officer to serve in the navy. He joined 
the staff of the Capitol Life Insurance 
Company in 1945 after leaving the 
navy. He was elected a director of 
Colorado National in January, 1957. 


New York City—Election of 
Fredric J. Evans as a director of 
Trade Bank and Trust Company has 
been announced by Henry J. Schenk, 
president. Mr. Evans is an interna- 
tionally known financial and econom- 
ic consultant who serves as an officer 
of a number of firms in international 
trade, including Evans and Edell, 
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Inc., exporters of road building, earth 
moving, mining and agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

& 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota—M. 
O. Grangaard is now associated with 
the W. R. Olson Company here as 
manager of the firm’s bank brokerage 
department. Mr. Grangaard formerly 
was senior vice president and head 
of the correspondent banking divi- 
sion of the First National Bank, Min- 
neapolis. 

& 


Hillside, New Jersey—tThe Hill- 
side National Bank has marked the 
45th anniversary of the town of Hill- 
side’s founding by distributing bro- 
chures telling of the town’s organiza- 
tion. The brochures are part of a 
historical series being distributed by 
the bank each month. 


San Diego, California—The 
San Diego Trust and Savings Bank, 
one of California’s oldest independ- 
ent banking institutions, celebrated 
its 69th anniversary on April 15. — 

Organized in 1889 as a savings 
bank, operations were expanded in 
1923 when a trust department was 
started. In 1925, a commercial de- 
partment was added and the corpo- 
rate name changed to San Diego 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

In its statement at the end of 1957, 
the bank reported resources totaling 
$41 million. J. W. Sefton Jr., presi- 
dent and son of the bank’s first presi- 
dent, said that the institution has ac- 
complished its growth without mer- 
gers or affiliations. 


Dallas, Texas—The Republic 
National Bank has announced elec- 
tion of Cecil M. Higginbotham to 
the board of directors and the nam- 
ing of Byron R. Smith of Celina, 
Texas, as a vice president. 

Mr. Higginbotham, a native of 
Dublin, Texas, attended Harvard and 
received his bachelor’s degree from 
Baylor University. For most of his 
adult life, he has been active in his 
family’s extensive mercantile inter- 
ests and is president of the Higgin- 
botham-Bailey Company. 

Mr. Smith came to Republic from 
the First State Bank of Celina, where 
he held the office of president. He has 


been in banking since 1°38. Mr. 
Smith is a graduate of Nurth Texas 
Agriculture College, now Arlington 
State College, and has also attended 
the School of Banking at Rutgers. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—J. 
Regis Walthour, president of the First 
National Bank in Greenburg, has 
been nominated for the office of pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association for the 1958-1959 fiscal 
year. The nomination was announced 
by the PBA Nominating Committee 
chairman, John S. Bycroft Jr., presi- 
dent of the McDowell National Bank 
in Sharon. Mr. Walthour is now serv- 
ing as PBA vice president. 

Nominated for the office of vice 
president was T. Allen Glenn Jr., 
president of the Peoples National 
Bank of Norristown. James E. Bruck- 
lacher, president, Cumberland Coun- 
ty National Bank & Trust Company, 
New Cumberland, was nominated for 
PBA treasurer. 

* 


Goshen, Indiana—Robert A. 
Reynolds of New Paris has been elec- 
ted a director and vice president of 
the Salem Bank and Trust Company. 
Mr. Reynolds is former president of 
the New Paris State Bank, which now 
is a branch of the Goshen bank. Miss 
Cecil Robinson of New Paris has 
been named manager and assistant 
treasurer of the New Paris Branch. 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota—B. G. 
Berg, one of the incorporators of the 
Security State Bank, has resigned as 
executive vice president and cashier, 
effective May 1. Though he has no 
immediate plans for the future, he 
said he planned to continue in bank- 
ing. S. K. Roisum of Havre, Montana, 
has been selected to succeed Mr. 
Berg. For the past year Mr. Roisum 
has been vice president of the Citi- 
zens Bank of Montana in Havre, and 
before that was connected with the 
First National Bank of Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

* 


Augusta, Georgia—Sherman 
Drawdy, president of Georgia Rail- 
road Bank & Trust Company, has 
been elected a director of the Rich- 
mond County Bank, it was announced 
by Barney L. Jordan, president and 
board chairman. 
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Report Tells 
Where Food 
Dollar Goes 


Reasons why the farmer is getting 
only about 40 cents out of each dollar 
that the consumer spends for food, 
and what happens to the other 60 
cents, are shown in a detailed report 
prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The report reviews trends since 
1913 in prices paid to farmers, in re- 
tail prices, and in the spreads between 
them. Each of the major food groups 
is discussed—meats, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, bakery and other 
cereal products, fruits and vegetables, 
and fats and oils. The report brings 
together in one publication a vast 
amount of information from earlier 
publications on specific commodities, 
offering an overall picture of price 
and margin trends for 44 years. 

This report on farm-to-retail price 
spreads, also called “margins,” in- 
cludes costs of services such as as- 
sembling, processing, storing, trans- 
porting, wholesaling, and retailing 
food. The Agricultural Marketing 
Service, which prepared the report, 
computes price-spread statistics for 60 
farm food products. 


Spread Shows Gain 


The report shows that the average 
spread between prices received by the 
farmer for food products and their 
retail prices has increased each year 
since 1950. 

In periods of inflation and defla- 
tion, the prices farmers receive fluc- 
tuate more than either retail prices or 
marketing costs. Many of the bigger 
cost items are relatively inflexible, 
such as wages, rents, freight rates, 
and power. But once they are in- 
creased, they come down very slowly 
and only under strong pressure, such 
as that of a major depression. 

Although the farmer’s share of the 
consumer’s dollar in 1956 averaged 
40 percent, his share varies widely 
with the particular food. For butter, 
it was about 71 per cent, and for eggs, 
69; but it was only 15 per cent for 
the wheat in a loaf of white bread, 
and 14 per cent for a can of peas. 
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71st Birthday 
For Ist National, 
Onfario, Calif. 


The First National Bank of On- 
tario, California, celebrated its 71st 
anniversary in March, it has been 
announced by Ralph V. Arnold, pres- 
ident. 

One of Southern California’s pio- 
neer banks, First National was estab- 
lished in 1887 as Citizens State Bank 
and in 1906 received its national 
charter. At this time its name was 
changed from Citizens State Bank to 
First National Bank of Ontario. 

The First National Bank is the 
oldest, locally-owned bank in San 
Bernardino County. From its first 
days, shortly after the founding of 
the Ontario community, the bank has 
played a prominent role in the eco- 
nomic life of the area it serves. As of 
March 4, First National showed total 
resources of $22,089,241 with capital, 
surplus, reserves and undivided prof- 
its representing $1,343,379. 


Be it ever so humble, no one ever 
stays home! 





‘Wood Demand 
To Double 


America’s expanding population 
will require nearly twice the present 
production of wood to meet its needs 
by the year 2000, and this demand 
can be met only if a better job of 
forestry is done on all forested lands. 

The estimate of wood products 
needed 42 years hence and how the 
need can be met was contained in a 
700 page report, “Timber Resources 
for America’s Future,” released by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Richard E. McCardle, chief of 
USDA’s Forest Service, said, “The 
real key to America’s future timber 
supply lies in the hands of the one 
out of ten families who own small 
forests. Over one-half of the nation’s 
timber lands are in small tracts 
owned by farmers, businessmen, pro- 
fessional people, housewives, retired 
folks and others not in the timber 
business. There are 4.5 million of 
these owners and upon them the spot- 
light of the future must be focused. 
Improving these millions of small 
forests is America’s most important 
forestry job.” 
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“You’re about five minutes too late.” 
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‘Neutrality’ of Missouri Bankers Group 
Puzzles and Worries The Old Man’ 


The Old Man sounded kinder chipper 
and a bit excited when I answered 
his call. 

“Did you see what they did in Mis- 
souri?” he asked. 

“They do so many things in Mis- 
souri, I don’t believe I know what you 
are talking about. Brief me.” 

“Well, I just wanted to be one of 
the first to tell you that you were 
right in the statement you made two 
years ago at the group meeting.” 

“Slow down. What statement are 
you talking about?” 

“The one about ‘the Independents 
had better organize and protect them- 
selves.’ I thought then that you were 
a little bit unduly alarmed, but I’m 
ready now to admit you knew more 
than I thought you did.” 

I finally settled him down to the 
subject and found that he had just 
read the statement appearing in the 
MID-CONTINENT BANKER for April, 
dealing with proposed branch bank- 
ing in Missouri. My copy had evi- 
dently been delayed in the mails for 
a day or two. I asked him to read me 
the statement in full, and he did. 

He was talking about a statement 
issued by the Council of Administra- 
tion of the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion. It referred to a meeting held 
March 19 at which the matter of the 
introduction of a resolution opposing 
any form of branch banking in Mis- 
souri was discussed. The resolution 
was presumably to be introduced at 
the coming state convention of Mis- 
souri bankers. I supposed that would 
be in May. 


Standard Routine 
As the Old Man read me the full 


statement, | was particularly inter- 
ested in two parts of it. One statement 
was to the effect that “some city banks 
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are faced with the problem of serving 
their customers adequately.” I smiled. 
That’s standard. There was, also, 
something about “others present felt 
that branch banking should not be 
permitted in any form.” Most of the 
bankers feel that way. Some don’t do 
anything about it. 

I listened as he read: “The group 
felt that the unity of the Missouri 
Bankers Association should transcend 
the endorsement of any issue which 
is not in the interest of all its mem- 
bers.” I was still smiling, but now it 
was a cynical smile. I know about 
that kind of unity. 


Doubts ‘Neutrality’ 


“Haven’t you seen the article?” he 
asked. 

“No, I haven’t seen it, but I am not 
surprised.” 

“IT thought you read everything,” 
he said, needling me a little. 

“IT nearly do and I'll get to that 
soon. My copy hasn’t come in.” 

“What do you think about it?” he 
inquired. 

“Who do you think won?” I asked 
him. 

“Well, it’s clear,” he said, “that the 
independents didn’t win.” 

“If they didn’t, who did? There 
were only two positions, ‘for’ and 
‘against’.” 

“Well, the article says they took a 
‘neutral’ position.” He didn’t say it 
with conviction. 

“‘Neutral’ — but in favor of 


whom?” | asked. “This is one issue 
you can’t straddle the fence about. 
You are either for it or against it.” 

To my skeptical mind, the pro- 
ponents of branch banking as advo- 
cated by one of the big St. Louis 
newspapers had drawn first blood. A 
legislator—an honest, fair-minded, 
legislator, looking for direction, and 
seeing the maneuvers, would be con- 
fused. That’s part of the game. 

“How does the Missouri Bankers 
Association stand?” the legislator 
might honestly want to know. 


‘Strike One!’ 


The Missouri Bankers Association 
is neutral. Strike one—maybe two. 

And so the legislator is confused. 
The question is beclouded and the 
proponents of multiple banking have 
drawn first blood in the battle. If the 
bankers association in a. state where 
branch banking is prohibited by law 
will not take a stand, then the pro- 
ponents of multiple banking have won 
the first round. Kipling said: 

“He either fears his Fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small— 

Who Fears to Put it to the Touch 

To Win or Lose it all.” 

“Tt’s clear to me,” I told him, “that 
the big newspaper campaign has 
borne fruit quicker than I had antici- 
pated.” 

“Do you reckon it could happen in 
our state?” He was serious now. 

“Of course it can! I’ve been telling 
you that for quite some time.” 

“Well”—and his voice indicated 
that he was pondering—“I can see 
right now the smaller banks every- 
where are going to have to get to- 
gether.” 

“Not necessarily,” I said. “They 
can go along, as some would have 
them do, and have the kind of ‘unity’ 
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the Council of Administration in Mis- 
souri mentioned.” 

“I don’t want that kind of unity.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I’ve got enough sense to 
know that I would soon be unified out 
of business.” 

“What gives you that idea?” 

“Well,” and he paused, “I’ve still 
got a little sense. I know how much 
chance a little fellow like myself has 
against the big boys. I’ve got a daugh- 
ter living on the West Coast. That’s a 
graveyard of independents out there.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so. You 
are getting ready to move up to the 
head of the class,” I told him. 

“Tm coming over some evening 
and talk some more when I don’t 
have to pay the telephone company,” 
he said. “Bye.” 

As he hung up, that word “unity” 
stuck in my mind. 

“Unity” on whose terms? 


1957 Ad Spending 
By U.S. Banks 


Tops Forecasts 


Banks spent more for advertising 
in 1957 than in 1956, and more than 
they had anticipated spending in 
1957. This is the major trend dis- 
closed by the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association’s annual Analysis 
of Commercial Bank Advertising Ex- 
penditures. 

Average advertising expenditures 
increased for banks in all size groups. 
For those with less than a half billion 
dollars in deposit the increase av- 
eraged one hundred dollars for each 
million dollars on deposit. 

The FPRA’s survey is based on 
figures from 327 banks. Prepared by 
the Georgia State College of Business 
Administration in Atlanta, it shows 
average advertising expenditures by 
size bank, by media, and by services 
advertised. Detailed tables permit any 
individual bank to compare itself 
with the averages of others of its 
size. Included are comparative figures 
for 1956 and estimated figures for 
1958. 

Copies of the survey may be ob- 
tained from Financial Public Re- 
lations Association, 231 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. The price 
is $1.00 per copy. 
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AT HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY, Robert Watkins, teller at the Hillside National 
Bank, demonstrates a new scale for weighing bags of coins to Barbara Katz and 
Ellen Krown, two of the 11 Hillside High School students who spent the day on 
jobs during “Youth Takes Over Industry Day.” Looking on at right is Oliver 





‘Forum’ Section 


(Continued from page 2) 


country building and loans advertise “sav- 
ings accounts” without any qualifications. 
They are certainly crawling into the bank- 
ing house under the front door. They are 
not only tax free, but they are also now 
able to advertise savings accounts. 


V. C. HOLLINGSWORTH 


‘President 


Citizens State Bank 
Hamilton, Montana 


(Editor’s Note: It certainly would appear 
that Mr. Hollingsworth is correct when he 
says that building and loan associations are 
moving into the banking house. 

The question raised by both Mr. Harsch 
and Mr. Hollingsworth—whether it’s legal 
for a savings and loan to, in effect, operate 
as a branch in states where branching is 
prohibited-—has been addressed to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. An article 
giving latest developments in Illinois starts 
on page 3.) 


CANDIDACY ANNOUNCED 
To The Editor: 


Many of my friends in Illinois, as well as 
those from the other four states of the 
Seventh Federal Re- 
serve District, have 
been urging me to 
again be a candi- 
date this year for 
Class A Director of 
the Chicago Feder- 
al Reserve Bank. 
They have reminded 
me that I was late 
in announcing my 
candidacy in 1955, 
after many com- 
mitments had been 
made, in spite of 
which I lost by only five votes. 

The director to be elected this fall will 
be selected by the banks in Group 2 of the 
Seventh Federal Reserve District, those 
banks having a combined capital and sur- 
plus of $400,000 to $2,500,000. The di- 
rector elected will represent the banks of 
this group on the board. Nominations must 


MR. CROCKER 


Herttua, cashier, who was in charge of the bank’s program. 





be made before the middle of October, and 
the ballots will then be cast during the 
first two weeks of November, 1958. 

In view of this, I have decided to an- 
nounce my candidacy, and hope that I may 
merit your support by the publication of 
my announcement in the next issue of The 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. 

JOHN H. CROCKER 
President 
The Citizens National Bank 
Decatur, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED AD 


JOB WANTED 


Married man, 31 years of age, three chil- 
dren. Catholic. Desires opportunity in aggres- 
sive agricultural community as bank representa- 
tive. Has successfully operated 680 acre farm, 
thoroughly experienced in agricultural soil con- 
servation and extension service work. Familiar 
with Federal farm program and has been ASC 
committeeman. Active in farm organization and 
local County and State farm organizations. 
Ready to do a good job in the right bank 
under the right management. Box #117, c/o 
The INDEPENDENT BANKER. 




















“But the only luxury I have is spend- 


ing money .. .” 
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Holding Companies 
Band Together 


We had reason to reflect the other day on the old 
truth, “Every Force Begets an Opposite Force.” 

What prompted this train of thought was a story on 
Page 1 of the AMERICAN BANKER, headlined, “Bank Hold- 
ing Cos. Combine for “Defense’.” 

The account told of the existence of a nationwide or- 
ganization of the 53 bank holding companies and ap- 
propriately, we think, the fact that such a group existed 
became known, according to the news story, “when the 
House Banking Committee accepted an amendment spon- 
sored by the Independent Bankers Association.” 

Our thoughts went back to that day in 1930—May 9, 
to be precise—when a handful of bankers (28) met in 
Glenwood, Minnesota, and organized the Independent 
Bankers Association. 

Prompting the meeting was the fact that two bank 
holding companies—First Bank Stock and Northwest 
Bancorporation—had been acquiring banks with all the 
zeal of a well heeled collector buying paintings while on 
a spending spree. 

So it was that the holding company “force” resulted in 
organization of an opposite force—an association with 
few members and little money but a lot of determination. 

Now, some 28 years later, the holding companies ap- 
parently feel they must organize against the IBA “force.” 
It appears we have come full circle in a little more than a 
quarter century. 

The holding companies are said to have organized “to 
protect their interests” in connection with legislation and 
proposed amendments to the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956. Some amendments to the act, proposed by the 
IBA, are before the House Banking Committee. Pro- 
posed revisions are due to be submitted soon by the 
Federal Reserve Board, which administers the act. 


The fact that the holding companies believed it neces- 
sary to organize to show a solid front to the legislators is 
a tribute, we believe, to the effectiveness of the IBA in its 
work for the Holding Company Act and underscores the 
fact that the act is an effective law in its present form. 

That there is this new organization of holding com- 
panies also serves notice that the owners of chain banks 
don’t like the Holding Company Act in its present form 
and undoubtedly will seek amendments to ease the law 
and make it more favorable to them. As various IBA 
officials have pointed out, the association must be con- 
tinually alert to see that the Bank Holding Company Act 
is preserved, as well as improved, to give independent 
banking the protection it deserves. 
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FHLBB Orders End to 


Supermarket Savings’ 


Congratulations to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
for stepping in and ordering an end to the savings 
transmittal plan inaugurated in Chicago by the First Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association in co-operation with 
the National Tea Company. 

The plan scarcely had been put into operation in 10 
Chicago supermarkets when the FHLB board notified 
First Federal the setup violated board rules and that viola- 
tions had to be corrected in 30 days. The board said the 
service was unauthorized branching. First Federal dis- 
agrees and will go to court in an effort to upset the board 
ruling. 

Under the plan, National Tea customers can invest 
in First Federal share accounts by leaving money at a 
service desk in one of the company’s supermarkets. The 
grocery firm transmitted the money to First Federal. 
Withdrawal requests also are transmitted. 

H. V. McNamara, National Tea president, said Na- 
tional’s role in these transactions was that of an agent 
for the customer, not the association. Apparently this ex- 
planation was supposed to convince everyone that the 
arrangement did not make constitute branching by the 
savings and loan, though obviously the FHLB board did 
not see it that way. 

Mr. McNamara declared that having National Tea 
transmit the money was “no different than if a housewife 
asked a trusted friend to perform a savings transaction 
in her behalf.” This doesn’t ring true with us. How often 
does anyone ask a friend to handle a savings transaction? 
People have a habit, old fashioned perhaps, of wanting to 
shepherd their money directly to the financial institution 
where they plan to leave it. A widely accepted alterna- 
tive is to have Uncle Sam’s letter carriers deliver the 
dough in the form of a check. 

When we first read of the new savings transmittal serv- 
ice, we began thinking in terms of logical extensions of 
this or similar plans. Like dropping into the corner bar, 
cashing the paycheck and then leaving money with dear 
old Joe, the bartender, for transmittal to whatever sav- 
ings institution the customer named. Can’t you imagine 
the conversation a week after such a transaction— 

“But, Joe, you put my money in a savings and loan 
when I specifically asked you to deposit it in a bank.” 

“You did not, you told me...” 

If this sort of an arrangement is within the law, it 
would mark the end of existing concepts of regulation for 
all types of financial institutions. The FHLB board says 
the arrangement is illegal, and we hope the courts agree. 
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Ken Wells, vice president in charge of the Industrial Division at American National, and Ev Dovale, assist- 
ant vice president, Correspondent Bank Division, explain fingertip access to the paying records of more 
than 200,000 instalment credit accounts on rotary files to Bill Gregory (center), president, Easton-Taylor 


Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Cost-cutting techniques, systems and equipment 
for instalment loan operations developed over 
the years at American National are incorporated 
in the newly opened first floor headquarters of 
the Industrial Division. 

Bill Gregory, president of Easton-Taylor 
Trust Company in St. Louis, found the many 
modern banking aids in the new quarters of 
considerable interest. He was particularly im- 
pressed by Ken Wells’ demonstration of the 
rotary files which provide fast, accurate credit 
checking of transactions submitted by dealers. 


Most of the officers of American National’s 
industrial division have spent their entire busi- 
ness lives in instalment credit, and they always 
find an exchange of ideas with men like Mr. 
Gregory mutually beneficial. Out of such con- 
tacts frequently come new concepts about 
equipment and methods to increase profits and 
reduce risks in the instalment field. 

Why not stop in and visit American National’s 
new instalment loan quarters the next time you 
are in Chicago ? Chances are you’ll find an idea 
applicable to your bank. 


, American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


La Salle Street at Washington e Franklin 2-9200 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








The Passaic-Clifton National Bank 
& Trust Co., in Passaic, N. J. 


The National POST-TRONIC System handles checking-account posting 
electronically, providing more economical record-keeping for this bank. 


"Our new Chauonal POST-TRONIC’ System 


returns 66% annually 


on our investment!” 


—PASSAIC-CLIFTON NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., Passaic, N. J. 


“We installed National POST-TRONIC* 
Machines in our bank to handle check- 
ing-account posting,” writes H. R. Deck- 
er, Vice President of the Passaic-Clifton 
National Bank & Trust Company. “The 
POST-TRONIC has increased our effi- 
ciency in posting checks and deposits 
by at least 75%. 

“Another important saving made pos- 
sible by National electronic posting is 
a reduction of approximately 50% in 
floor space required for our bookkeep- 
ing department. The POST-TRONIC is 


%& Trode Mork 


easy to operate, too, which makes it 
easier for us to train new employees 
and practically eliminates operator fa- 
tigue. 

“Through important savings in time, 
space and money, and greatly in- 
creased operating efficiency, our new 
National POST-TRONIC Machines will 
pay for themselves in 18 months.” 


QRletort. Hebe he. 


Vice President of the 
Passaic-Clifton National Bank & Trust Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, OHIO 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 


HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


The miracle of electronics provides the low- 
est posting costs ever known. This means 
more efficient over-all operation of any 
bank, regardless of size. Your local National 
representative will be glad to show how 
much the POST-TRONIC can save your bank. 


Call him today. He’s listed in " Os 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


2 *TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING macHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wcr paper (No Carson Required) 





